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REVIVAL AT ELMDALE 


BY LIZZIE FLY., 


THERE was a buzz of excitement in the usu- 
ally quict streets of Elmdale, as people on 
foot and people in carriages were passing to 
and fro with as much rapidity as the occasion 
would admit, all at length centering at one 
common point—the old brow church, which 
for many long years had not looked so bright 
and cheery. 

That was a great revival—the greatest with- 
in the memory of the oldest church-member 
in Elmdale. Four-days meeting included two 
Sabbaths at least. Protracted mectings fol- 
lowed each other in such rapid succession, 
that one was hardly brought to a close 
before another was in full operation, Pray- 
er-mectings, class-meetings, inquiry-mect- 
ings, and confession-meetings were the or- 
der of the day, and we might say of the 
night too., One after another was add- 
od to the anxious seats till all the body pews 
were appropriated, and the pulpit looked like 
a city post-office, from the notes of supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving with which it was be- 
sieged. Devout Christians thanked God, sang 
praises, and thought of a truth the kingdom 
was at hand. Indolent. and indifferent church 
members, shocked at their former coldness and 


apathy, were filled with a new and holy zeal,. 


and labored with an energy which surprised 
even themselves, Young sinners were awaken- 
ed to a sense of their danger, and old ones to 


the terrible doom that awaited them, unless a` 


speedy repentanco averted it, 

What wonder that the submissive, yielding 
spirit of sweet Lucy Alton should readily 
come under such a powerful influence, and be 
among the first of the youthful converts. Her 
parents had ever been devout Christians of the 
same sombre cast as the old church, and the 
pastor, ever since her remembrance, had been 
a tall, white haired old man; afflicted with 
bronchitis, rarely illuminating his gloomy face 
with a smile even in his weekly round of calls, 
and each succeeding Sabbatirthat gloom seem- 
ed to have settled a shade deeper. In his dull 
monotone he described a very uncomfortable 
hell, prepared for the wicked, and a heaven, 
which from its monotony was but -little more 
attractive for the righteous, Such a course 
was not calculated to arouse the younger mem- 
bers of the flock from the state of indifference 
into which they had fallen, hence the church 
at Elmdale was considered in a very .unflour- 
ishing condition. Not from any neglect of duty 
on the part of its worthy minister, but the hard- 
heartedness of the-people. In fact, Lucy was 
almost convinced of her cousin Albert’s theo- 
ry,—that it was all a picce of serious nonsense, 
and she had frequently yielded to his persua- 

‘ ‘sions to remain at home on the Sabbath, while 
he came over to read to her; but it was evi- 
dent that Albert liked best to talk with Miss 
Lucy, from the manner in which his book 
would slip from his hand, as his arm stole 
softly around her waist ; and it was to surprise 


them segted thus, that Mary Parsons crept 


out of church at the commencement of the 
closing prayer to conceal herself among the 
vines that shaded the parlor window. Now 
Mary Parsons was a friendless orphan to whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Alton had been so charitably 
disposed as to give her a home in their family, 
which kindness she repaid by every annoy- 
ance that her ill temper could invent. 

For several successive Sabbaths Lucy had 
been absent from church, when it was an- 
nounced that a nephew of parson Wilkins 
was coming to relicve his uncle of his arduous 
duties for a few weeks, and ere the expected 
Sabbath came round, the venerable pastor was 
accompanied in his weekly calls by young 
William Smith, on whom the young ladies of 
Elmdale used up every word in the whole list 
of adjectives expressive of any agreeable qual- 
ity, all in the superlative degree. 

Lucy prevailed on Albert to accompany her 


to hear Mr. Smith, whose eloquence gave af 


more modern aspect to heaven, which must be 
beautiful if he were there; and made hell a 
far less desirable place of abode. The effect 
was perfectly salutary upon both young and 
old, who were never weary of listening to him, 
and amid this excitement, priests and laymen 
flocked in from adjacent places until it became 
such a scene of praise as’ was never before 
known in Elmdale, Albert Sinclair seemed 
almost the only one whose ‘attention was not 
‘given to divine and holy things,-and in vain 
did Lucy strive to use her influence, which in 


‘Smith, “for although the subject of your la- 


. doubly successful.” 


all other matters was perfectly effectual.— 


When she depicted to him the deplorable con- 
dition of the heathen, he advised her not to be 
looking so far as Birmah; but try and reclaim 
the heathen of her own household, at the same 
time casting a meaning glance at Mary Par- 
sons, who was at that moment depositing a 
quantity of gunpowder in Mr. Alton’s pipe. 
This was a severe test-to Lucy’s Christianity, 
but she quietly removed the powder when 
Mary was absent, and set about the work 
which Albert had indicated, unmindful of the 
contempt which accompanied the suggestion ; 
but trials of which she jiad little dreamed 
were yet before her. Knowing that Mary 
possessed a ‘fine voice, Lucy commenced to 
teach her the popular hymns; but no sooner 
would the former become familiar with the 
tune than she would substitute some ridicu- 
lous parody on the words. Prayer she actually 
scorned at first,—but occasionally she would 
be induced to kneel with Lucy when a good 
opportunity offered to pinch the cat in so do- 
ing, or make some noise which would set the 
old house dog barking furiously. 

Lucy might not have been quite so perse- 
vering in her efforts had she not been aided 
and encouraged by Mr. Smith whenever he 
stopped with them, and that he frequently did. 
Deeply engrossed as she was in the holy cause, 
Lucy had little time to devote to Master Al- 
bert, who had as resolutely determined not to 
go to church, as had she to be the most punct- 
ual attendant, consequently they met not often. 

The work of regenergfion in Elmdale was in 
its full tide of progress, when to the great 
consternation of a large portion of the com- 
munity the village inn was decked out in 
gaudy pictures of men and women performing 
muscular feats, which it were utterly impossi- 
ble for human limbs to do; announcing the 
coming of a grand circus in just one week 
from date. Outraged piety was put to the 


rack to devise measures to avert this fearful 
onslaugtt upon the good work so well com- 
Efforts were made to detain it 


a 
commenced, 
at the next village, which finally succeeded, 


yet that was too near to prevent many from 


beholding the ungodly sight. Mary Parsons 


was particularly delighted with the prospect 


of hearing the music, and&seeing what she 
termed, not altogether inappropriately, “ some 
tall dancing;” and she declared she would walk 
the entire five miles without her breakfast rath- 
er than miss of such a splendid entertainment. 

Mr. Alton shook his head gravely as he 
heard this, announcement, and his good wifọ 
sighed heavily, but Lucy, possessed 6f a more 
active spirit, begun to devise plans to check 
the thoughtless girl in her wild project. Sho 
had a blue scarf which: Mary had always ad- 
mired, and she also knew that the wayward 


girl would be influenced by nothing short of 


some material acquisition, therefore she offer- 
ed her the much coveted article, to remain at 
home from the circus, and Mary acceded to 
the proposal, as readily as she would havo ac- 
cepted the company of the sprightliest beau 
of the village. In high glee Mary stood before 
the glass fluttering the light gossamer over her 
shoulders when Lucy returned to the parlor to 
tell Mr. Smith of her success. Ie seemed 
much gratified as indeed he always did at 
what interested her. 

“Are you aware,” said he, “ of the extent 
of this good work you are doing ?” 

“I am not aware,” said she, “that much 
good has arisen from aught that I have done 
thus far, but if I can keep Mary from that 
circus I shall certainly feel that I have gained 


one point.” 
“And not the first, dear Lucy,” pursued Mr. 


bors seems little profited thereby, I have 
gaincd strength from.-beholding your ardor, 
and I am sometimes selfish enough to indulge 
a thought of the good I might some day ac- 
complish, aided and sustained by your interest 
and affection.” 

“Pndeed, Mr. Smith, you flatter me by such 
an acknowledgment,” returned Lucy, “and 
it is such a result as I have never amid all my 
toiling -dared hope for. I shall feel myself 


“ But, Lucy,” resumed Mr. Smith, “if you 
could ever consent to link your fate with mine. 
that delightful event must be farther in the 
future, much farther than I could wish, andI 
fancy. that my successful ministrations depend 
in no small degree upon my freedom to act im- 
partially toward each member of my flock in 
such a manner that no act of mine may be 
chargeable to my dearest friends. Deem mo 
not hypocritical, and if you cannot be’ happy 
in a love which works all silently for & season, 
tell me so at once, and I will strive to banish 
all vain regrets.” 
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“I must confess to you, sir,” replied Lucy, 
“that your interest has become very dear to 
me, and I trust that my heart would rejoice 
none the less in your success, that I could not 
for awhile share your laurels.” 5 

Mr. Smith’s tone was almost severe as ho 
said, “Speak not of laurels, Lucy, as though 
I wrought for fame, or wealth even; for I 


ties, treat myself to the immeasurable joy’ of 
calling you wife. Still I feel that this small 
parish needs my services, and should I public- 
ly acknowledge an intended connection with 
you, all that spirit of envy, which the up- 
right lives of your family may have provoked 
among a certain class, would at once be vented 
upon me; and thus many a beclouded soul 
deeply enveloped in tho mists of prejudice, 
would resolutely shut their-eyes to the true 
light, and live on uncheered by the gospel 
sun. I shall be none the less sensible of your 
aid, however, for the quiet, unobtrusive man- 
ner in which you work, and shall as often as 
practicable seek opportunity to assure you of 
my unabated love and interest ; and now shall 
I go to my room to dream of some far off hap- 
py day, when Lucy Alton is my bride ?” 
Lucy’s reply was very low; yet it reached 
the cars of Mary Parsons, who, crouching be- 
neath the window, had been an attentive lis- 
tener to their conversation. 
_Truo to her general character she had, on 
the following morning, the circumstances all 
arranged in coarse doggerel, something as fol- 
lows :— 
“ One evening fair a young man came, 

And Willinm Smith they call his name, 

To court Miss Lucy ho was bent, 

Though few could find out his intent; 

But ero ho went to seek his bod =| 

She'd promised him she'd surely wed.” 

These words she sang to the tung of “Come 

saints and drop a silent tear,” in tones worthy 
of better composition, while she released an 
occupant of the mouse-tfp so near Lucy that 
he took refuge in her sleeve, so much to her 
annoyance that the poor girl was constrained 
to seck her room in tears; whether from the 
fright at a mouse or the rough exposure of her 
heart-secret, we leave sensible young ladies to 
judge. 
Toward evening the distant rumbling of car- 


‘riages gave token that the circus was passing 


throughout the outskirts of the town to its 
place of destination, and to counteract the ef- 
fect a prayer-meeting was held at the old 
brown church. Lucy’s eyes were red and 
swollen and she pleaded a head-ache as her ex- 
cuse for remaining at home, while Mary, as if 
repenting the evil she had done, voluntecred to 
attend in her stead, and asked leave to go af- 
ter services to spend the night with Harriet 
Green—a girl of her acquaintance in a neigh- 
boring family. Her request was readily grant- 
ed, and Lucy gave sundry little finishing 
touches to her dress, and had the satisfaction 
of secing her walk off quite soberly toward 
the church. She had gone but a short dis- 
tance when she was joined by Harriet whom 
she began to urge to accompany ‘her to the 
circus, but Harriet being somewhat consci- 
entious and not wholly insensible to the great 
work of reform then in progress, began to urge 
the higher claims of duty. But Mary was 
better pleased with the distant rattling of 
carriages than her friend’s moralizing, and 
when they cathe to a cross-road leading to the 
village she cut short JIarriet’s most touch- 
ing and eloquent appeal to her conscience by 
saying that she had determined to see their 
teams at least, and if sho didn’t get back at- 
sunrise she should probably remain to witness 


lieved by this avowal of her intentions she 
tripped off at a light pace, and was foon lost 
to view in the thick shrubbery. ‘he moon 
shone full and clear as Mary came ‘bounding 
down the foot path into tho village road, sing- 
ing her sweetest strains. to drive away re- 
morse and cheer her lonely walk; and the fine 
tones of her voice together with her sprightly 
manner drew the attention of a band of per- 
formers just then passing in a large carriage, 
and one of their number ventured to ask her 
to ride with them and favor them with a song, 
which she needed no second bidding to do.— 
Ere they had reached the yillage inn she had 
related with considerablo tact the circumstance 
of her coming to witness their feats, and they 
had promised to present her to their manager, 
and if she was pleased with the arrangement, 
relieve her of her hum-drum life in a country 
farmhouse. : This was too much pleasure for 


-Mary Parsons to believe, that she should ever 


be paid for singing, and prance and tumble for 
the edification of the crowd; but before she 
retired to rest she was fully assured that she 


À ‘Green. They continued their meal in silenco, 
might at this time—forgetful of all higher du-.|- 


the performances of the day. Evidently re-. 
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should have, her fill of such pleasure as soon 
as she could learn the mysteries of the profes- 
sion. 


Mr. Alton remarked Mary’s absence at the 
breakfast table, and inquired the cause, to 
which Mrs. Alton replied that sho had not ro- 
turned from spending the night with Harriet 


each moment expecting Mary to announce-her- 
self by some misdemeanor, as was usually her 
custom; the extent of the mischief being in 
proportion to the length of her absence. But 
their meal was finished quietly, and Mrs. Al- 
ton began to cast her eyes anxiously up tho 
road whenever her work took her near tho 
window, and soon she left her work to stand 
and gaze steadily up the street, through which 
carriages began to. pass in rapid succession.— 
Lucy did not like to he the first to suspect 
Mary. of any serious misconduct, therefore she 
said nothing of what was fast amounting to a 
settled conviction in her mind; neither did 
Mrs. Alton care.to draw hasty conclusions, 
hence the morning was passed rather silently, 
while a look of anxiety and annoyance seemed 
to deepen on each face. As Mrs. Alton was 
preparing dinner she requested Lucy to go for 
Mary, a commission which she was very ready 
to execute, but she had not passed out of the 
yard when she saw Iarrict Green coming 
rapidly down the road, her mind evidently 
Inden with some exciting news. It had been 
Lucy’s custom to check Harriet when des- 
canting too freely upon the conduct of others, 
but at this time she gave her a look of en- 
couragement, upon which’ Harriet launched 
forth into the most extravagant expressions of 
disapproval for Mary’s conduct, interlarding 
her account with what she told her, until Lucy 
was obliged to stop her and inquire what Ma- 
ry’s crowning fault had been. 

“ Dear me,” she resumed, “ then you haven't 
heard of it yet, and I have been hurrying all 
the morning to get things along so I could 
come over and tell you, for I was afraid you 
would think I hadn’t gone against it as I 
might.” 

“But what was it?” asked Lucy with mark- 
ed curiosity. 

“Then, I forgot you didn’t know,” Harriet 
went on, “but I suppose it hasn’t got noised 
about much, and Mary didn’t want me to tell, 
but I told lier; if she didn’t get back by suh- 
rise, I should keep nothing back which I was 
called upon to say ; so when I got dinner well 


under way, I told Mrs. Wells I was coming, 


over to speak to Mr. Alton’s folks about Mary, 
and she didn’t seem so much opposed to it as 
she generally i is to my telling things when I’m 
called upon.” 

“ Where is Mary ?” asked Lucey impatiently. 
Iarriet saw that she could not enlarge much 
upon the subject’ and she replied,— Well, 
thank fortune, she is where I wouldn’t be, ahe 
has gone to that awful circus.” 

Mrs. Alton and Lucy exchanged Sunes 
which said “I thought as much,” and request- 
ed Ilarriet to relate in as brief a manner as 


possible the time and circumstances of her go- . 


ing, guarding their own lips with scrupulous 
care lest any comments from them should be 
added to the gossip which they felt sure would 
ensuo ;, but Harriet assured the people whom 
she met on her way home that “ if she could 


judge anything from looks, Mary Parsons had 


lost her place.” 

Mr. Alton felt the grief incident to a devout 
Christian’s learning that a member of his own 
household has gone astray, and resolved in his 
mind to give her some advice on her return. 
At an early hour in the afternoon the por- 
formances closed, as they knew by the return- 
ing carriages, and with renewed anxiety did 
they look for Mary ; but tho day and the night 
went by and she came not. 

Lucy know that Albert Sinclair had attend- 
ed the circus, andto him did she apply to 
know if he had secn Mary. 

“What,” said he, “has your young prose- 
lyte left you thus? Really I do not think she 
was at tho circus, for the ranks of the specta- 
tora were comparatively thin, and Mary would 
certainly have made herself noticeable.” 

Mr. Alton harnessed his horse and went to 
the next village, asking in vain for the lost 
girl. The people of the hotel had seen a girl 
of similar appearance wearing a blue scarf, in 
the company of the actors; but her dress in 
other respects did not corréspond with the de- 
scription. Inquiries were made in different 
directions, and a brief advertisement issued in 
tho village papor, but all to no purpose, and 
when Mary Parsons’s mysterious exit had 
ceased to be the nine-days wohder of Elmdale, 
it passed from the memory of most of the in- 
habitants, to be recalled only at long inter- 
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| vals by a few like Harriet Green. In the fam- 


ily of Mr. Alton her name was seldom spoken, 
and at length as seldom remembered by all 
save Lucy. With hera feeling of bitterness 
succeeded the disappointment of her efforts 
to improve and reclaim the erring girl, and the 
failure of her purpose seemed to shake her 
confidence in humap nature. Were. such to 
be the result of all her labors, she had. little 
hope of ever becoming a very profitable as- 


sistant for Mr. Smith, which it was her high- 


est aim to be, 

Still the revival went on in Elmdale, and so 
might we say did Mr. Smith, until half the 
people of tho village would “have attached 
themselves to his triumphal car to draw him 
like some conquering hero through their 
streets; and Lucy Alton would have shrank 
from eanit a part only ton a gense of her 
own unworthiness. 

She received his formal pristine in public, 
and saw him turn to others with more: cordi- 
ality without a pang, feeling sure of his deep- 
er and more abiding affection for herself. But 
at length she fancied the frequency and fer- 
vor of his assurances of love for her began to 
decrease, and others began to usurp the place 
she would fain have filled—greatly to her dis- 
tress. She must be the one at fault, and sho 


„would watch herself more closely, nad apply 


herself anew to the work in which one of her 
greatest efforts had failed. Albert Sinclair 
called occasionally, always receiving the same 
kind welcome from Lucy, but starting up im- 
pationtly when she broached the subject of re- 
ligion, saying—“ PH call some other time to 
talk of that.” 

Weeks and months passed on, and poor Lu- 
cy’s heart was well nigh breaking. She felt 
that indescribable loneliness which one can 
only feel whose bosom holds some weighty 
grief it never can confide. Mr, Alton saw 
his darling growing thin and white, and her 
mother’s eye grow moist as she watched the 
fading bloom on her check. Lucy could not 
tell Mr. Smith that sho observed his coldness, 
and indeed: he gave her no opportunity to do 
so, but carefully avoided any private inter- 
views ; and report said that he was engaged to 
Miss Watson, the wealthiest and most popu- 
lar lady of the village. 

Albert averred that Lucy was suffering from 
the effects of great mental excitement, and às- 
sured them that nothing would restore her 
like change of scene, and proposed that him- 
self should take her on a visit to some rela- 
tives in an adjoining State. She felt a galling 


weight of misery upon her soul, and fain would - 


break the spell that bound her to her wretch- 


ed fate; and half unconsciously she prepared ~ 


to go, The first frosts of autumn were just 
tinting the bright foliage of the forest with 
beautiful decay as they passed from Elmdale 


-along the high road, skirted with pleasant 


wood-lands and pretty villages; and Lucy be- 
gan to feel some of her old cheerfulness as she 
listened to Albert’s lively. convetgation. Two 
weeks paSted rapidly away visiting and travel- 
ing, and the moon-light trembled on the trees 
and river when they entered the precincts of 
Elmdale again, Mr, Alton and his good wife 
welcomed their child with anxious joy, and as- 
sured Albert that to him belonged the credit 
of her improvement. Then followed numer- 
ous questions concerning the friends they had 
visited, and the evening was well nigh spent 
when they again referred to the change Lucy's 
journey had wrought in her, and Albert chimed 
in—“ Now uncle, since Lucy improves so much 


-under my care, what say you to my taking her 


on a longer tour next time—gsay the journey 
of life?” Lucy gave a little nervous start and 
said, “ O, Albert, I thought you had given that 
up for the present at least.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Alton, “I suppose it is 
proper that young peop'e should marry and bo 
given in marriage. Our worthy pastor has set 
us an example during your absence by marry- 
ing Miss Watson. You and Lucy ought to 
understand yourselves and each other, and 
whatever is for the true happiness of my child 
is also pleasing to me.” 
knew that Albeft required some response from 
her, and she placed her hand in his as sho sat 
beside him on the sofa, but she returned his 


ject. With dizzy brain she sought her pillow, 
and felt how vain, how empty a thing was life, 
and how false seemed all its fairest scenes, ` 
The residence of the village pastor was no 
longer thé lew brown cottage enshrouded in 
wood-bine and wild roges, but the large; white 
house opposite the church was purchased ‘and 
furnished as only the daughter of, Dea. Wat- 


B00, could furnish; and each Sabbath crowds 


v 


Lucy was very weary and must retina. She | 


warm pressure with the nervous grasp of ane ` 
who séeks.to steady himself by same firm ob- 


_ resignation dwell there too; but doubt and 


Toresa 


a, 
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of visitors were invited tp spend tho intermis- 
sion in thee alegant parlers; >: Mn Sipith was 
eminently prøşd of his fipp estabishmeng and 
stately wily mbd pa, Gaihh waa love proud 
of her, populer and talented hushand. As his 
church increased and flourished, his heaven 
grew broader.and more delightful, and his hell 
deeper, narrower and more dismal. 

Lucy was still very punctual at church, but 
the words of the preacher fell on. her ear like 
sinful mockery, and while she beheld his oruel 
deceit, she. almost felt a disgust for the very 
creed: Such feelings were encouraged and 
strengthened by Albert until the fear of mak- 

- ing herself the subject of village gossip was 
her only inducement to attend divine service, 
and she listened with very loathing to profes- 
sions which she knew to be so vain and hollow. 
But people tire of long continued excitement, 
and such was tho final result of the revival at 
Elmdale, and one after another found it moro 
comfortable or convenient to remain at home 
till the congregation could all be conveniently 

_ seated and there was an occasional vacant seat 
for a stranger, l ; l 

As svon as it became at all respectable to- 
be absent from church, Lucy yielded to the en- 
treaties of Albert to remain at homo with 
him. ` 

Albert Sinclair was a young man of irre- 
proachable character so far'as his general con- 
duct, morality, and kindness of heart were 
cotcerned, but all these good qualities were 
blunted and dimmed by.n skeptical disregard 
for all religious rites and ceremonies, in short, 
everything of a divine nature, His was in- 
deed an evil influence for Lucy to come under 
at such a time, and she yielded herself with 
scarce a struggle to its baneful effects, It 
was a matter so long anticipated by the peo- 
ple generally, that it caused no great excite- 
ment in Elmdale when Lucy Alton became 
Mrs, Sinclair. Some one did remark that it 
seemed more respectable to be married by a 
minister, but“. the justico of the village had 
officiated, and there was no remedy for it. 

‘Albert never ceased to parade before her the 
misdemeanors of the church members,. and, 
indeod, the state of apathy-into which they 
were gradually declining was quite shocking. 
So neglectful were.they of their pastor’s de- 
mands, upon them, that ho was scarcely able 

_ ta collect enough from his society to meet the 
incidental expenses of his family. This indif- 
ference determined Mr. Smith to emigrate to 
the far west, for which purpose the large white 
house, with all its furniture, was sold, and as 
much as possible collected of his church. 

- It was not thought proper for Mrs. Smith 
to accompany her husband; he at least, would 
not consent to her joining him until he had 
lotated. Accordingly she, with her two chil- 
dren, was received at the old homestead of 
Dea. Watson, while Mr. Smith bade his family 
and the remnant of hig “scattered flock farc- 
well, and, with the proceeds of his own labors 
and his wife's entire property, left for parts 
unknown. i 

‘Week after week, and month after month, 
did his unhappy wife watch for some tidings 
from him, and at length, when hope, weary 
with watching, had ceased to expect, she spoke 
of him as dead, which opinion was generally 
received. Albert Sinclair and a few others 
dissented, and Lucy, from her better knowl- 
edge of him, could not dispute them. Whether 
his wife had any suspicion of his infidelity re- 

‘mained ever a mystery, but long years after 
her troubled heart grew still, a gontleman 
camo to rusticate in the village, whom many 
suspected was none other than the former 
pastor of Elmdale; and when such suspicions 


bogan to be noised abroad he very suddenly 
left. f 


How few there are who can turn the disap- 
pointments and seeming ills of life to good ac- 
count, andmake the heart truly wiser and bet- 
ter. Life, to Mrs. Sinclair, was growing irksome, 
and she longed for that endloss sleep of which 
her husband talked. Death had deprived her 
. of her firat born child—her darling daughter, 
. and beyond the cloud of her misfortune, she 
saw no light of blest reunion shining. When 
the mother’s heart was again stirred by the 
advent of a little son, in her short-sighted 
joy she expected the place of the lost one 
to be filled, but that sacred temple of the 
heart holds no apartment where two guests 
may dwell, and each new comer bears the key 
to hisown chamber. There are chambers ever 
sacred to the dead, and if: we will, the gentle 
spirit may abide therein so long as hope and 


discontent soon dispel flio beloved presence, 
and the deserted halls resound only to our 
hopeless wail for the Jost. Wain dreams for 
Mrs. Sinclair to look for the renewal of blight- 
ed hopes, when it was but the dawning of a 
new life, and that dimmed by the shadow of 
the sad past and the uncertain future. With 
tearful eyes did she gaze on the cherub at her 
breast, his baby beauty and his winsome ways 
were but precursors of his carly doom. - Yet 
as he grew older and stronger, in her earnest 
desire to promote his good she almost longed 
to tesch his prattling tongue to lisp the holy 
words—“ Our Father.” Alag! for the seeds 
of doubt sown by the hand of the skeptic, 
overrunning ‘those divine aspirations with a 
cool, calculating theory, which, after all, has 
no foundation, = 

. Thus did her life become one scene of con- 


THE 
Act, struggling with the convincing arguments 
of her husband, corroborated by her own ex- 


riencasy—and:a mother’s love, which sent 
” heart still blindly groping after its God. 


Could the finger of infhacy point the father’s 


heart as directly upward ks it does that of the 


| mother, how few would doubt their divine or- 


igin. Yet what shall shield a woman from the 
influence of her husband ? ‘Sure not the mute 
teachings of helpléss infancy. With stoical 
reasoning did-Mra. Sinclair blot out the sacred 
truths graven upon the tablets of her heart 
without transmitting one item to her son, nor 
thanked God for prolonging his days to cheer 


‘her lonely widowhood. Yes, Lucy Sinclair 


was a widow. When Edward was fourteen 
years old, his father calmly closed his eyes in 
death, to sleep, as he believed, an endless, 
dreamless sleep, leaving his wife and child 
without expressing a hope of ever mecting 
them again. Edward was devotedly attached 
to his father, and he was almost inconsolable 
at his loss, while his mother seemed rather 
vindictive in the bitterness of her grief. 

When all the sweet waters of affeétion that 


well up in a warm, loving heart, are thrown 
back upon their native fountain, what a biting 
acid do thoy become, embittering the source 
of all our joys. ` 


In Edward Mrs. Sinclair saw only the fore- 


shadowing of her crowning grief. Those innate 
feelings of reverence so essential to woman, 
which, under other circumstances, would have 
been bestowed upon Deity, were all lavished 
upon her family, poor perishable gods of clay. 
The events of an hour might leave her child- 
less and alone, .and what were all her broad 
acres, her brimming coffers, and life, even, 
when all beside was dost, lost? She dared not 
show him those little motherly attentions 
which her affection dictated, and the slightest 
caress from him was. like a barbed arrow to 


her heart. Tho educational facilities of Elm- 
dale were rather limited, and Mrs. Sinclair 
resolved to give her son the benefit of those 
great advantages offered at New Haven, to 
prosecute his studies, and also to place him 
beyond the baneful influence of her own un- 
happy temperament. Relieved of all restraint, 
she yielded herself entirely to a brooding mel- 
ancholy, utterly secluding herself from the 
society of her neighbors and friends. Occa- 
sionally Edward came to spend vacation with 
his mother, but their interviews were mostly 
upon matters of business, and the tomb-like 
appearance of his homo seemed to chill him.—. 
He once said to her, “ Mother, don’t you think 
you would be happier with some companion 
here—say some young girl, who would light 
up these sombre rooms with the sunshine of a 
youthful, happy heart?” It will be sometime 
ere I can make a permanent stay hero, and I 
fancy this solitude is injurious to you, dear 
mother.” 

“ Why,” said she, “would you add to my 


misery by placing before me the picture of 
what I havo been, and here entomb a youthful, 
happy heart, to behold in me what she may 
yet become? And you, Edward, never think 
to make a permanent stay ‘here. 
atmosphere of this house is rank poison to joy 
and gladness. The shrubs. and flowers e’en 
wither in its shadow, and the sunbeams grow 
palo and sickly as they enter its precincts.” 


The very 


“I have sometimes felt the same,” replied 


Edward, “but I think I know a human sun- 
beam who could come in here and bring with 
her, her own pure atmosphere of gentleness 
and love.” ae 


“Oh, Edward,” she said, “you are coming 
to some revelation which I had hoped mine 


ears might never hear, and your tongue might | 


never utter? Do you know how dangerous a 
thing it is to love? Do you know thore is 
naught of man but this perishable frame and 
the name he leaves to those who come after ? 
All that I have is at your command. I have 
sought the best institutions of learning that 


you might preparo your mind for Stations of } 
honor, All the hopes I have dared cherish 


for my declining age have .been centered in 
you, and do you embark all in ono frail ven- 


-ture of love? I had’ hoped that. when the 


season of a matrimonial alliance arrived, with 
a duo regard for your interest you would en- 
ter upon its duties and responsibilities with 
all decorum, and not come urging, as I fancy, 
some weak dependent upon me, long before 
you are prepared to care for her yourself,— 
But I did not intend to be harsh—go on and 
tell me about her.” i 

“You have spoken rightly in calling her a 
dependent,” said he, “for such sheis ina family 
where I visit, although I should never have 
learned it from any one save herself. Her in- 


valid mother was a recipient of their bounty’ 


‘before her, and now she is more like a sister 
in the family than a teacher of the yourgar 
children. Her sweet voice first attracted mo, 
and her manner and disposition I scoa foun 
to be ag sweet as her voice. I have seldom 
heard of God and the Savior from the pulpit 
of any denomination. I have heard you and 
my father speak with contempt of a delusion 
under which you once labored, called religion.. 
Thave seen a book, called the Bible, and 
heard you'and my father pronounce it a fabu- 
lous work, and one unworthy a place in your 
home, therefore I had a limited idea of Deity 
and Christianity until I heard those beautiful 
things described by Helen Brandon.” 

“Qan you form an opinion of that which 
can never be manifested to your senses, from 


\ 
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the idle dreams of a young girl’s fancy?” 

“ Mother, it is no idle dream. Oh, could. 
you witness the boundless confidence of that 
sweet girl in Him, whom we so- indefinitely 
comprehend, .because to Him we.are yet in 
our earliest infancy, you could but feel that 
all our lives and surroundings are the inven- 
tion and execution of some wonderfully wise 


and infinite power.” : , 
“ And you would call that power wise and 


just which has made me, to live amid the 
wreck and ruin of nearly every object that 
made life desirable?” 

“ Imagine, for a moment, dear mother, that 
you have forgotten, or never knew the love of 
your husband and daughter. Would you 
rather that those sacred fountains were never 
stirred, or that the waves of oblivion filled 
them. now, than have the past embel- 
lished as it is with pleasing memories of 
the loved and loving? And yet, the best of 
all, could you believe that in some fairer, bet- 
ter land you might meet them again, freed 
from the ills and uncortainties of mortality ?” 

“lush these vague speculations and tam- 
pering tales of immortality. Havo I not seen 
them years ago confined in their narrow coffins 
and buried deep "neath the sods of the grave- 
yard, and what power, and wherefore should 
it restoro my nursing babe to my milkless 
breast, and my vigorous, athletic husband to 
his aged and decrepit bride?” 

“Tf that portion which you saw encased in 
the narrow coffin, was all that you loved, then 
as well might the monument that stands over 
them claim your tenderest affection. But, ad- 
mitting your loss to be the companionship of 
their minds, why not as easily conceive of 
Deity from viewing the world and its inhabi- 
tants, as a mind from the words and acts of 
an individual? And, still further, can you 
not imagine your child already grown beyond 
the needs of helpless infancy by the kind 
guardianship of gentle spirits, and your hus- 
band still accumulating an experience which 
shall render him a fit companion for your 
riper years? Such are Helen’s bright hopes 
of reunion with her mother.” 

« Oh, my son, would that I had lain you in 
the church-yard, by your father and sister, ere 
-you had come to open thus afresh the wounds 
in my heart, and seek to force upon my chosen 
solitude a penniless girl, who has bewitched 
you with fairy tales and fables.” 

The deep crimson which glowed on Edward’s 
cheek, bespoke his wounded pride, as he re- 
plied, “ She will probably never come here to 
trouble youin your chosen solitude.” And 
so saying, he left the room. 

On the following morning he took his de- 
parture, as he resolved, at tho close of their 
conversation, to be absent a whole year, but 
his mother’s wan and haggard look smote a 
tender chord in his heart, and he said, as he 
bade her good-by, "I shall see you again soon, 


dear mother.” 
She murmured something incoherently as 


she-re-entercd her gloomy apartments, and 
the stage-coach whirled rapidly away, bearing 
with it the sole object of all her love and.so- 
licitude. 

Edward had scarcely resumed his studies, 
when he received a letter from an old servant 
of the household, summoning him tothe pres- 
ence of his sick and insane mother. The even- 
ing before his departure he spent with Helen, 
to whom he communicated the object of his 


eedy return. 
T iat me accompatiy you,” said she, “ 
pany you,” said she, “my 


services are no longer of any ‘account to these 
dear people, and I have of late very much de- 
sired sume new sphere of usefulness.” 

“ You sure would not incur all the gossip 
of Elmdale,” he replied, “to become the at- 
tendant of a maniac?” 

“A fig for the gossip of Elmdale. You 
have told me that your mother’s house is 
a perfect seclusival, so what will they have to 
do with us?” 

“Helen, you cannot think how deeply it 
pains mo to refuse such aid and consolation as 
you would be to me in this great trial, 
but I have spoken to my mother of you, and 
she seems in no wise kindly disposed toward 
you; and Iam sure you would not bestow 


your services where they would be ungrate-. 
. fully received.’ 


? 

“I am sure, Edward, I could take the best 
care of her, and in her insanity she need not 
know who Iam. Then, as to gratitude, what 
matters that tome?» Cast thy bread upon 


the waters.” , . 
“I shall not attempt further to discourage 


a step which would be so eminently gratifying 
to me,” said he, “ but since the circumstances 
will admit of no delay on my part, I can hard- 
ly expect to "find you in readiness to start 
with me in the morning.” , 

“ But, Edward, I shall be prepared to join 
you as early as may be necessary,” she re- 
plied; and bidding him good-night she left the 
room to make the proper arrangements., 

Arrived at Elmdale the evening of the sec- 
ond day, Helen did not visit the room of Mrs. 
Sinclair until the next morning, when, attired 
in a neat, plain, morning gown, she entered 
with some medicines which were to be admin- 
istered, and ‘offered them to the invalid as 
‘tliough she had long been accustomed to per- 
form that service. At first, Mrs. Sinclair re- 
garded her-with a look of surprise, but at 
length, as if recollecting herself she said, “I 
am glad you have come, Mary, I have been 
ngine.” l 


or do diverse other things. 


‘and’ whenever it leaps it shows its creamy 


Helen made some slight apology for her tar- 
diness, and proceeded, almost imperceptibly, 


‘to arrange the roum for the best comfort and 
convenience of ita occupant, who watched her 
movements with evident satisfaction, saying, 
when Helen had completed the last finishing 


touch in the bestowal of her pillows, “Now 
sit by me and sing a little, Mary. You seem 
so gentle arid quiet this morning that I really 


begin to hope for much happiness with you.— 


I will commence the tune for you,” and she 
began singing a popular anthem of the revival 
days :— i 
“ Saw ye my Savior! Saw yo my Savior! 
Saw ye my Savior, the Lord! 
. O, he died on Calvary, 
-To atone for you and me, 
And to purchase our pardon with blood.” 
[ CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. } 


[Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 
Song. 
BY G. L. BURNSIDE, \ 
Fly to tho arms of night, 
O, doves of the wintry world; 
For the beacon is gleaming whito, 
Where the waves in wrath are curled. 


Fly to tho arms of night, 
O, doves of the waiting world; 

For the wintry waves are bright, 
Whero thoir fonm in wrath is hurled. 


On the sea-bentgn shore of dreams, 
Where the Me winged albatross 
Is flying amid the gleams 
Of the sun that shines across, 


The rocks where the foam is drowned 

In the depths of the rifted sea. i 
O fly to the arms of night, 

Ye doves that wait for me. 


For I have no place for prayer; 
And the waves are beating high; 
Will ye not'come and sharo 
The life that is lingering nigh? 


Will yo not come and lift 
Tho burden of fate from me? 
For tho gleam of the opening rift 
‘In the sky is fuir and freo. 


And the wonderful land of dreams 
Is opening wide and high, 

0 come in the parting gleams 
Of the wintry sea and sky. 


-~— O 


[Writton for thoSpiritual Eclectic.] 


We cannot Force Spirit any more than Mate 


ter. , 
The sea is not always full. By degrees the 


waves come in, and at n certain point we say, 


it is full tide ; so with an impression to write, 
We know when 


wo are at a white heat. Then and then only 


do we work without labor. We almost fly 


over difficulties, mountains level as one track, 
and crooked places are made straight. Im- 
pediment is a word unknown to us. We. ig- 
nore it. Everything succumbs to our will.— 
We spring to our end, for the way in clear be- 
fore us. What we had dreaded loses all its 
terrors. We are more than a match for them. 
Our thoughts travel with electric speed. We 


take up, digest and appropriate ideas, things 


and people, passing cach to our own account 
primarily, and making it subserve a general 
end in our process of assimilation. Without 
this tide of inspiration no orator ever swayed 
the multitude, no poet ever penhed words des- 
tined to live when he had soared among crea- 
tions too marvellous for. mortal ken; no mu- 
sician had ever composed symphonies which 
waft us to spheres above our own. Its touch 
is seen in the commonest affairs of life. It en- 
ters into every tool and implement of public 
and private use. “How easy you do it,” is 
only solved by our nature. Ie only is wise 
who learns to take advantage of these precious 
moments, and turn them into pearls and dia- 
monds of use. They cut their way through 
sea, land and air. Now an ocean telegraph 
appears and has a locomotion, and anon we 
talk or converse in currents. Whatso subtle 
as this influence—yet what so real? Itis the 
spark which kindles the conflagration, thé 
magnet which-draws all forces to itself—the 
propelling power which sets myriads of wheels 
and human agencies at work. ; “I have it” 
solves the riddle to many a dilemma, Yes— 
the force is born in us which had been slum- 
bering in embryo. We have new, fresh life, 


and cannot cork it in old bottles. - It is not a: 


stagnant stream, it is full of foam and sparkles, 


crest. 

Oh! these are live moments. We do not 
vegetate while in this state. We make our 
circle, but like the whirlwind we gather up 
every thing in our wake. We draw in and 
quicker than thought we make that our own 
which crosses our path. We are stronger than 
we dare imagine—we go beyond ourselves.— 
We are a king supreme among subjects—a 
giant among dwarfs—a central sun among fee- 
ble moons. We scorch from our intensity— 
our touch is like red hot iron, yet so hot that 
its action is to smother, not destroy. These 
are hours which come to all in some degree.— 
They are only varied by intensity in different 
persons, the substance is the same. “ Tow 
well she sung.” “I could not believe it you.” 
“Tt was above myself ”—reveal to the keen 
observer that all these had walked with the 
spirit erect. All_know this, but cannot com- 
prehend its wondrous workings. _They cannot 


realize that they should hayo~a forotaste of 


that which transforms some into astonishing 
creations. “Only I. Tam nothing "—this 
delectable fluid never entered my sluggish 
ilrulet. Sister, brother, it is oven so. Dew 


falls on all the grass, trees, flowers—all drink 
thereof, Tho sun pours down his fiery rays 
without distinetion, of class. Learn doubting 
children that the all Father rovivifies you all 
from this nover ending fountain. He replen- 
ishes from everlasting to everlasting. As you 
really use Me will pour in. Take the bounty 
and be grateful, giving Him the thanks, If 
you are tools in His hand, work with hearty 
good will and try to accomplish what He de- 
signs. Desire and faithfulness create ability. 
God gives to his beloved—when and how we 
cannot tell. Suffice it to say when His hand 
is in ours, we say an angel has touched us.— 
Let us woo, win, and not abuse ; then more and 
more will be vouchsafed to us, and morning 
twilight shall give place to resplendent day. 
. —— E amma 
The Lady and the Robber. . 
A REMARKABLE STORY. 

Ina large, lonely houso, situnted in the 
south of England, there once lived a lady and 
her two maid servants. They were far away 
from all human habitations, but they seemed 
to havo felt no fear, but to have dwelt there 
peacefully and happily.’ It was the lIndy’s 
custom to go round the house with her maids 
every evening, to see that all the windows and 
doors were properly secured. One night she 
had accompanied them as usual, and ascer- 
tained that all was safe. ‘They left her in the 


passage close to her room, and then went to 


their own, which was quite at the othor side 
of the house. As the lady opened the door, 
she distinctly saw a man underneath ‘her bed. 
What could she do? Wer servants were far 
away, and could not hear her if she screamed 
for help, and even if they had come to her as- 
sistance, these three weak women were no 
match fora desperate house-breaker. How, 
then, did she act? She trusted in God.— 
Quietly she closed the door, and locked it on 
tho inside, which she was always in the habit 
of doing. Sho then leisurely brushed her 
hair, and putting on her dressing gown, she 
took her Bible and sat down to read. Sho 
read aloud, and chose a chapter that had pe- 
culiar reference to God’s watchfulness over 
us, and constant care of us by night and day. 
When it was finished, she knelt and prayed 
at great length, still uttering her words 
aloud, especially commending herself and serv- 


ants to God’s protection, and dwelling upon * 


their utter helplessness, and dependence upon 
him to preserve them from all dangers, At last 
she rose from her knees, put out her candle, 
and laid down in bed ; but she did not sleep, 
After a few minutes had clapsed, she was con- 
scious that the man was standing by her bed- 
side. He begged of her not to be’ alarmed — 
“I camo here to rob you, but after the words 
you have read, and the prayers you have ut- 
tered, no power on earth could induce me to 
hurt you, or to touch a thing in your house. 
But you must remain perfectly quict, and not 
attempt to interfere with me. I shall now 
give my signal to my companions, which they 
will understand, and then we will go away 
and you may sleep in peace, for I give you my 
solemn word that no one shalt harm you, and 
not tho smallest thing belonging to you shall 
be disturbed.” He then went to the window, 
opened it, and whistled softly. Returning to 
the lady’s side (who had not spoken or 
moved), he said, “Now I am going. Your 
prayer has been heard, and no disaster will 
befall you.” Ife left the room, and soon all 
was quiet, and tho lady fell asleep, still up- 
held by that calm and beautiful faith and 
trust. When the morning dawned and she 
awoke, we may feel sure she poured out her 
thanksgiving and praises to Him who had 
“defended” her “under his wings” and 
“kept” her “safe under his feathers,” so that 
she was not “afraid of any terror by night.¥ 
The man was true to his word, and not a 
thing in the house had‘becn taken. Oh, shall 
we not hope that his heart was changed from 
that day forth, that he forsook his evil cours- 
es, and cried to. that Saviour, “who came to 
seek and to save that whichis lost,” and 
and even on the cross did not reject the peni- 
tent thief? From this story let us learn to 
put our whole trust and confidence in God.— 
This lady’s courage was indeed wonderful ; 
but “ the Lord was her defence upon her right 
hand,” and * with him all things are possible.” 
—London Packet. 

We have reccived an extract from a letter 
fully corroborating the anecdote of “ the Lady 
and the Robber” in our October number, and 
adding some facts that enhance the wonder 
and mercy of her escape. We quote the 
words of the letter: “In the first place the 
robber told her if she hid given the slightest 
alarm or token of resistance, he had fully de- 


termined to murder her; so that it was God’s 


good guidance that told her to: follow the 
course she took. Then before he went away, 


he said: ‘I never heard such words before, I. 


must have the book you read out of, and car- 
ried off her Bible, willingly enough given, you 
may be sure. This happefied many years ago, 
and only comparatively recently did the lady 
hear any more of him. She was attending a 
religious mecting in Yorkshire, where, after 
several noted clergy and others had spoken, a 
man arose stating that he was employed as 
one of the book-hawkers of the Society, and 
told the story of the midmght adventure, as a 
testimony of the wonderful power of the word 
of God. He concluded with, ‘I was that 
man? The lady rose from her seat in the 
hall, and said quietly, ‘It is all quite true; I 
was the lady,’ and sat down again.—Londun 
Packet, : 
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[Written for the Spiritaal Eclectic.] 
A DAY IN A RAILROAD CAR. 

The morning was cold and dusty, and we 
came forth from the sleeping car, little re- 
freshed by our disturbed slumbers; and draw- 
ing our shaker moro closely over our (not the 
cleanest) faco, settled ourself with tho per- 
verse resolution not to speak to any one 
for the day ; and few of our sex, we think, 
would have kept such a resolution more strict- 
ly under the same circumstances, First came 
a deaf old man with a charming young girl— 
hig grand-daughter—just out of her short 


dresses, and as bright and merry as a cricket. |. 
It was hard work to converse with her deaf |. 


old grand-father amid the din and clatter of 
that lightning train, and sho evidently desired 
a more appreciative auditor than he could 
possibly be. She looked at us, but we didn’t 
see her, and it was perfectly delightful to 
witness how she went about entertaining her- 


self. Like some busy little housewife, she be- - 


gan the work of making things comfortable, 
turning over the seat in front, placing her 
basket and extra shawl thereon, hanging up 
the old gentleman’s overcoat, brushing his hair 
and dusting his shoulders, then taking off her 
own hat, adjusting her hair, and straightening 
out her apparel generally. She then took up 
a paper, but we could see that it contained 
little more than advertisements and a few po- 
litical items, and we began to pity her, think- 
ing that her resources were at an end. Not 
60, however, for she handed the paper over to 
her grandfather, and commenced singing as 
sweetly, and apparently as unconscious of her 
surroundings, as a wild bird in his native forest. 
She had not ceased her song when a returned 
Californian—a merry young fellow too—tray- 
elling with his mother, came bounding into 
the car with as much familiarity as if it had 
been his mother’s sitting room, and all the 
passengers his own brothers and sisters, IIe 
was not content with being happy himself, 
but insisted ‘that everybody should share his 
own Wuoyant spirits. Waving seated his 
mother with as much courtesy as he would 
have shown a ball-room belle, he proceeded to 
make the acquaintance of the various passen- 
gers in various ways, but all with such a nat- 
ural grace that none could take offence. Our 
resolution compelled us to decline his civili- 
ties, and he passed on to the deaf, old gentle- 
man and his granddaughter, with whom he 
soon became deeply engrossed in conversa- 
tion, to the evident annoyance of another 
young lady—dressed in blue—whose acquaint- 
ance he-had so briefly made, and as she was 
travelling alone, seated her with his mother. 
Said lady’s eyes wandered often and anxiously 
towards the pre-occupied group, and it was 
some time before she could effect a plan to 
. withdraw the young man’s attention from his 
new-found. companions, At length ‘the ap- 
pearance of a real or pretended spider afford- 
ed the desired opportunity,and a shriek above 
that of the engine or the rattle of the train, 
filled the entire car with the greatest conster- 
nation, and of course drew the gallant Califor- 
nian to the rescue; but we fancied the lady in 
blue failed’ of her purpose, for no sooner had 
he scen her. quictly seated, and the general 
alarm abated, thanhe returned to the young 
girl and her grandfather: and the trio after 
indulging a hearty-Jaugh—possibly at the 
blue lady’s expense—carnestly resumed their 
conversation. ,She looked sadder still when 
it came about that the deaf, old man and his 
granddaughter, with the Californian and his 
mother, were all going down the Hudson tọ- 
‘gether, and she must finish her journey alone, 
as far as their companionship was concerned. 
But we admired her judgment when, after 
their departure, she spoke so highly of the 
young man, saying that she formed her opin- 
ion of his character from the attention which 
ho had shown his mother. 

The day was far spent, and we had been as 
silent as the import of our resolution implied, 
` when another young girl, with a very sweet 

face, brown curls, and brown eyes to match, 
sitting alone and silent like ourself, began to 
look anxiously around, and inquired if any one 
in the car was going to Boston. 
One and another spoke, and told thé sta- 
tion at which they would stop, but no one 
who had heard her inquiry was going into 
` Boston. We looked at her again, and our 
better feelings overcame, and we said we were 
intending to stop in that city. Then she 
made such a modest request to take a seat 
near us, that we might be together at the de- 
pot, ‘that our heart grew warmer, and we 
turned over the seat in front, and bade her 
occupy that. If Harry should be there, she 
aid, it wouhl be all right; but in case he 
should make any mistake about the train in 
which she was to come, she would not know 
where to go. With a look that said we under- 


stand these things, we told/her she could go to. 


our hotel, and drop him a note in the post of- 
fice. Then it came out how Harry had gone 
west some two years before, where she had 
first made his acquaintance, but the climate 
had produced its usual effect of fever and 
ague, and she had parted with-him some six 
months before, with many misgivings about 
ever seeing him again. Ho had, however, 
come to Boston, and was so far improved: in 


health as to go into business, and proposed 
going after her, but she dared not trust him 
in that infectious climate again, and had jour- 
neyed all that long distance by herself rather 
than endanger Harry’s health. Wer confi- 
dence was very pleasant, it seemed so purely 


natural, and a great relief withal, for she had 


come all the way from Dubuque to Worcester 
wjthout telling anybody that she and Harry 
were to be married, Fortunately, Harry was 
at the depot; but the scene of meeting—as 
novel writers say, is better imagined than de- 
scribed; and we left the happy pair, fecling 
that we had a sort of personal interest in 
their future happiness, and mentally repeat- 
ing the old adage that a bad resolution is bet- 
ter broken than kept. \ 

ye eae 

[Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.] 
A VOICE TO THE REFORMER. 
BY L. P. 

Let the children of this generation rejoice, 
that their life’s pilgrimage falls in this age of 
advancement and progress, ‘when the light of 
truth, much sought for, and ever most wel- 
come, scems to shine upon us, bringing joy and 
delight with its gladsome rays of hope and 
cheer. Glad am I, to live in this age, when 
the inspired voice of the reformer penetrates 
to the remotest corner of the continent, and 
rouses the dullest ear from its lethargic state, 
to inquire in astonishment, “Can it be trye ?” 
Even if the reformer’s many well directed ef- 
forts should apparently fail to reach the de- 
sired end, which is, to convince man and wom- 
an to lead a life more true to themselves and 
to their God,—to scatter knowledge and rec- 
ognition of the misery and unhappiness which 
inevitably follow the violater of God’s immu- 
table laws,—yes, even if they should fail to 
accomplish this much desired ond, and no 
more effected, than to cause the inner voice of 
Humanity to cry out in anxiety—(which is ev- 
er prone to accompany doubt)—“ What is 
Truth?” Then one great step hasbeen taken 
towards the fulfilment +of our daily prayer— 
“Thy Kingdom come.” ` 

There are only few, who remain entirely 
untouched by the first roseate rays of the 
glorious vivifying sun, which is slowly but 
surely rising to the horizon of the soul of man, 


and which is to be the daybreak of a new and | 


divine dispensation, that will most surcly car- 
ry us so irresistibly on the ocean tide of our 
present era nearer and nearer towards the Di- 
vine Fountain, from whence we received our 
existence. But the number of those is not 


small, who deeply and fully recognize the deep 


significance of the time they live in, heralded 
in, as it is, by Spiritualism and the voice of 
practical reform. 

Many there are who feel themselves electri- 
fied by the essence of thé Divine Spirit, which, 
as in the times of Apostles, is now more man- 
ifest than it has been for centuries past, and 
fills us with ecstacy, yes, gives us the power 
to perform what heretofore seemed miracusy 
lous and superhuman. 

Many there are in this present generation, 
who experience and feel the truth and the re- 
ality of being born again. A’ new impetus in- 
cites them to vigorous labor, different motives 
guide their actions, new affections spring up in 
the hearts of those who had ever before be- 
lieved themselves fulfilling the highest com- 


mands of duty, when expending their richest’ 


treasures of love on the family altar alone. 
With joy do we hail the many indications 


and symptoms which denote the approach of 


tho time, when the word “love” will no 
longer bo misused or degraded, but when its 
divine essence shall be felt more -deeply and 
yet more generally and far reaching than ever. 
As a practical reality the namo of “ Human 
Family,” has only been a mockery. For how 
many are there among us, who conscientiously 
say with Jesus, “All those who do the will 
of my Father in, Heaven, are my mother, 


brother and sister.” 


But the time is nigh upon us, when we shall 
not only love and exert ourselves even more 
for our own family than we did before, but at 
the same time, shall not simply know of and 
express a brotherly love for our fellow men, 
but shall feel and act as members of one Holy 
Family, united in the bonds of undying love, 
baptizdd in the heavenly spirit by the head of 
that family, the Father! i 


at the lamentable mistakes of many, who mis- 
understand the love teachings of thé spirit of 
the times. Let us not be frightened at the 
chaotic consequences, which, to the external 
eye, seem to threaten tho sky of our domestic 
happiness, and which we know must—for a 
time at least—surely follow tho eruption of 
the volcano, which is rending the locked door 
of tho fimily homestead, to throw its glowing 
lava as far about him as he can reach, whilst 
the spiritual eye perceives the fire of love, 


brighter from the air and wind, which rushes 
in to fan the flames. 

But thero is a danger, which though more 
real and more disastrous in its consequence is 
apprehended but by few, of i i especially, 
who in every respect are most” open, for the 
reception of truth, and of those who feel them- 
selves arising with the powerful tide of Pro- 
gress, and observe with deepfelt joy, the work- 
ing of the Divino Spirit. ` 

We seem filled with love for every one, we 


selves and our friends, and their ill manners 


Let us therefore not be sad or discouraged 


burning upon the family altar, burn only the. 


} vated never acquire, and if so, by dint of 


try to carry truth and conviction to our neigh- 
bors and friends, lunging for the companion- 
ship of those who are similarly impressed, and 
are animated by the same spirit as ourselves, 
and alas! only too often forget, that we must 
look to our children for the practical realiza- 
tion of our glowing anticipations and presenti- 
ment of the immediate future. `` 

In order that we may undisturdedly enjoy 
the gratification of conversing with our friends 
upon the most sacred and elevating subjects, 
which thrill and glow in the aspiring heart of 
man, must we send our children from our 
presence, though, as I have witnessed, they 
may have reached their thirteenth or four- 
teenth year ? 

There must be something radically wrong 
in us, if we educate our children thus, as to 
have their presence cause annoyance to our- 


severe labor, Even science has its tempta- 
tions, and often shuts out what is welcomed 
by tho ignorant and appreciated by the “ com- 
mon people,’ The scientific man must prove 
every thing mathematically, and so loses 
sight of many facts revealed through intui- 
tion. He assumes too much, and ‘is deceived 
by his presumption. The unlettered man 
secs extraordinary phenomena, and realizing 
his own inferiority accepts them as revelations, 
as above his comprehension, but none the less 
as facts. He is not blinded by false theories. 
He is in a natural receptive state. Like a 
child, he is untrammceled, and the entrance to 
his mind is not hedged round bya thousand 
prejudices. All new,truths find their first, 
firm hearers in the uneducated or those who, 
having been kept from fixed rules, are a law 
unto themselves. ‘They are pliable and hun- 
gry for the bread which nourishes, : They 
might not be able to tell all its special proper- 
ties, but having eaten and being filled, they gre 
satisfied, and acknowledge it. Position, rep- 
utation, and shrines do not weigh with them. 
Consequences are alike indifferent. What 
they see they believe, and espouse all that: 
seems true, After atime tho experienced 
and noted begin to look into mooted ques- 
tions, and when they are convinced, their in- 
formation helps them forward, and they have 
a reason for that which is in them. They can 
then advance what the untutored only swal- 
lowed. They can digest, and so give a healthy 
tone. - Both are needed ; one to give tho im- 
pulse, and the other to analyze and compare. 
Truthfulness is necessary all round, and each 
should be faithful to the highest in him.— 
What we search out should makeus grateful and 
humble. What is sought out for us should 
fill us with holy joy, and stimulate to in- 
creased watchfulness. We should crush a 
proud spirit, and reverently hold out our 
hands to receive the incoming of the Spirit.— 
The time and the age are with us, and we need 
fear neither gibbet nor cross, The public 
mind is alive, and ready to accept even crude 
beginnings—anxious for light, and willing to 
take a taper till a larger lamp shall shine. 


an re ee ae an mm a one aot 


in an hour she came there and sald, I wish for 
that poutry written by tho Dr. from my old 
friend, giving the name. She sald, “ the spirits 
have told me of the fact, and I am come up 
forit” Nothing was said about writing, or 
over seeing her again, or my possessing medi- 
um powers, 
Changes in medium powers I frequently 
have. Spirits now ‘come, utter prose and poe- 
try slowly enough for me to write; directing 
me how and where to use them. When they. 
thus talk I never see them, but am conscious 
of the individual speaking. C.R- 


To the Editor of the Eclectic: 

lst. Do not Spirits go to make up our mor- 
al and intellectual characters, and aro we not 
thus wise or unwise, ignorant or learned ? 

2d. Have you any evidence that cultivated ` 
or pure minds who have passed away, ever 
make tho ignorant their organs ? 

3d. If we admit the fact, would it do them 
any more good than does sunshine in siding 
the vision of bats? 

4th. Must there not be a moral or intellect- 
ual relation between the medium and the 
spirit speaking? and is not this one of the 
great laws of communication ? 

White lies and folly go to make up ninc- 
tenths of the communications imparted by our 
public mediums, in medical prescriptions and 
otherwise for which the dollar is paid, when 
they get “James! John! Ann! Mary !— 
there are private mediums, of cultivated 
minds and morals, where you get nine-tenths 
truth. - 

I acknowledge the fact that— 

An angel on a certain day, 
Spake through an ass, upon tho way ; 

But remark that— 

It follows not, though this is true, 
That all who bray havo angols too. 

We are called to different positions; are 
made of finer on.coarser mould—difforing in 
glory, and this diversity is necessary to per- 
fection. It isso in the atmosphere, in me- 
chanics, this is the case in communications of 
spirits, and in the grand law of motion, of 


disturb the harmony of our circle. 

No one will doubt but that our system of 
dducating children is only in its infancy, and 
the call is very urgent and loud for some of 
our reformers, who feel themselves equal to 
the task, and inspired with the love which 
filled Jesus of Nazaroth, that they may direct 
their steps and labor of love to the ficld: of ed- 
ucation, and that they may advise parents to 
early familiarize their children with lofty 
truths, and admonish them to spiritualize their 
mošt innocent actions and most trivial plays. 

We ought by no means to cease from our love 
labor towards adults, but we must - remember 
and ever bear in mind, that every time we do 
so, at the expense and to the neglect of child- 
ren, just so often do we sow tares in the field, 
which will tend to suffocate, the good sced, 
from which we had ped to reap fruits of 


eternal life and glory to mankind. 
mmm 
[Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.} 
Unseen. 

A curtain o'er the great unseen 
Is drawn by God’s own hand, 

And Death's deep river rolls between 
Our souls, and that fair land. 

But year by year, and day by day, 
Those waters roll moro near, 


* And on their bosom bear away see 
Tho treasures wo hold dear. ™ [Written for the Spiritual Eclectic. J progress, This levelling principle is not from 
MEDIUMS. God, reason abhors it, Spiritualism is defaced 


Bear them away in faith and hopo, 
With higher, nobler aims, 

Whero thought and mind can have froo scope, 
Where God puro worship claims; 

Where neither greed, nor gold bears sway, 
Nor earthly pomp and power; 

Where seLr seoms less day after day, 
God grenter, hour by hour. 


by its annunciation, 

It is not so much what we profess as what 
we practice. Tho tongue lies, but the life tells - 
the truth. If we love God, we love His law— 
we sow to the Spirit, and we reap life everlast- 
ing. It springs up in the soul; its flowers 
are beneficence, its fragrance peaco-visions of, 
beauty that mock all expression—flashings of 
glorious light brighten the solitary moments. 
Angels of light and love meet you and com- 
mune with your heart in the performance of 
every duty, and your path will continue to 
“shino brighter and brighter to the perfect 
day.” C.R. 

Charlestown, 


e i es 
[Written for the Spiritual Ecloctie.] 
Mediumistic Jottings. 

“ Seek and ye shall find,” is a great Spiritual- 
istic truth. Go with honesty of purpose, and 
to'a medium whose moral and intellectual 
stand-points are nearly related to your own, 
and you will have little difficulty in getting 
the truth. That is the result of my observas 
tion. , 

Wo are to bear in mind that we call around 
us such influences as we live for. Mischiev- 
ous, deceptive people are caught in nets of 
their own making. 

A rwm-soaker comes into Boston for the first 
time, yet he will, instinctively as it were, 
take a bee line for the grog shop. The sensu- 
alist, tho profane, the lazy loafer, turns up 
without mistake among his true fellows; all 
from the great law that “Birds of a feather 
flock together”? The doctrine of low, wick- 
ed, or undeveloped spirits troubling the pure 
needs: confirmation. The impure would no 
more seck the pure than bats seek the light. 


They, like other professions, have the good 
and the evil, the reliable and those unworthy 
of confidence, in their ranks. I purpose to 
give the pretensions of those in Boston and 
vicinity, that are worthy of note or trust, from 
‘time to time, as far as they come to my knowl- 
edge, leaving the other class to themselves.— 
Perhaps give an uncommented list. 

Mas. Crouven, Charlestown, has high claims 
asa medium, I have had a great variety of 
tests through her powers. The different pocts, 
Mrs. Hemans, Burns, Hood, with the peculiar- 
ities of each, manifest themselves according 
to the inquier’s surrounding. In her normal 
state she has not the least pretension to poetic 
powers. In some future number I will give 
specimens of the poetry and her interesting 
tests. She often improvises inher lectures. I 
have never yet met her superior as a test me- 
dium as proof of powers out of herself. 

Mrs. Carr is spoken of yery highly as a 

test medium. I have heard her speak and im- 
provise poetry well. Both Mrs. Clough and 
Mrs. Clapp are intelligent, and are esteemed 
as good and worthy. I intend to see and pre- 
sent tests from Mrs. Clapp and others. 
- Mrs. Hype, Oak St., Boston, is young in 
mediumship, not fully developed, but gave me 
‘some very good tests. An Indian girl appear- 
ed, said “ there are two chiefs in Boston that 
islike you, who would take your scalp if they 
dared. One wasa sandy haired chief, who 
smiled on all as, if he loved them, but he 
thought wicked. You feel smart and do not 
care for these chiefs, do not think them great 
chiefs, nor good chiefs ; they are all filled with 
squaw ‘ligion!” - 

Mns. Bates.—The next day I called at the 
“Bethesda Institute,” and had a sitting with 
Mrs. Bates. She repeated what had been 
told me in Oak street. Gave the name of my 
guardian-spirit—spoke of my short earthly ac- 
quaintance with her, gave the middle name of 
my little daughter and an accurate description 
of her, and a succinct history of my life, yet 
was a stranger tome. The result was highly 
satisfactory to me, and with the others I com- 
mend her to.public favor. 

A year since, I called at a millinery estab- 
lishment in Boston. A lady called in soon, 
who was a medium. She remarked to a lady 
that there were numbers ‘around me, and 
poets. She was offered an introduction to me 
and was introduced, and having, remarked to 
the lady that she saw “ Tom Moore” near mé, 
I-said, I will introduce you to Mr. Moore.— 
With a smile, she replied, I am “Tom Moore,” 
yet have no objection to know myself, a 
thing I did not know while on earth. She 
made her face look like Moore’, and uttered 
some Irish sentences, I then spoke of other 
poets, and she would make up a face that look- 
ed like the one spoken of. Her eyes ,were 
open, and I was astonished at a lady acting 
thus. Soon she came out of the trance, and 
inquired if she had been talking. The lady 
of the establishment asked me for some test. 
I could not, after this lady had left, give one. 
Soon I was impressed to write this strange.| ` Ama tno. CO. 
medium lady a verse of poetry, and: gave the,| Bible says that the hairs of our head arè num- 
name, which I left at this shop for her. The bered, and I want to see What the numberis 
‘lady hete knew not of her calling again, but | on this.” si 


But oh! they love their carth-friends still, 
And if we will not doubt, 
Their pure and holy prosence, will 
Encompass us about. 
And enrnest words of peace and cheer, 
Keproof, or counsel kind, 
Will come to any listening car, 
To any seeking mind. 
“And thero dwells one I Jong to grect, 
Tho’ all unknown while here, 
But for a reason pure and sweet, — 
Now grown to me most dear. 
_, And it will be a glad surprise, 
If in that country fair, 
Her loving voice, her tender eyes 
Shall bid me welcome there. 
Oh! when I view this joyful rest 
With fuith’s unclouded eyo, , 
Earth's littlo pleasures lose their zest, 
And Heaven geems very nigh. 
But toil must come before repose, 
And strife with solf and sin 
Must last until this lifo shall close, 
And that blest life begin. 
Tioga Co., Pa. 
2 oem 
[Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.] 

Can We Shape Our Own Destiny? 
—Is a question propounded by every human 
being whose mind is capable of reflection, and 
the answer to each one must be the same.— 
Yes and no. So fur as we are free to act, we 
can and do direct our ends. “When our limit 
ceases, God’s rule continues, and we are the | 
subjects of his will. In certain states, we 
focl that we cannot accomplish particular 
things. I cannot is on our lips—I will is in 
vur hearts, and upon this basis, we rise, and 
force our passage. The victory is ours.— 
Again, we lay our plans, and propose to do so 
much at a'given period. We do our best to 
reach the goal, but a Power back of us says 
no, and we are led along in channels marked 
out for us—sometimes straight, but often very 
circuitous. To us the way is dark. We have 
no guide-boards directing to certain ports.— 
We are mere instruments to do the bidding 
of forces above us. Our duty is to follow our 
leaders, and rebel not. There is no chance in 
this, and some day, we shall see that we have 
attained a higher point than we could have 
compassed in any other way. Our external 
faculties are often beclouded, that the inner 
life may unfold more perfectly. Who would 
mourn at the loss of sight if he knew that vis- 
ions such as Milton saw were to be his por- 
tion? Who would bewail the closing of the 
ear to sounds if strains like Beethoven’s could 
vibrate in his brain? We cannot guage each 
other’s lot; one half is hidden from external 
sight. We do not seo the compensations 
which underlie and broider our paths. To the 
beggar in rags, there may come visions such as 
kings could never see. Stripe of all earthly 
wealth, to a mere Lazzaroni, perhaps, a sing- 
ing girl or dancing boy, there may be re- 
vealed spiritual truths such as the most culti- 


VIRGINIA. 


Honesty is the best policy. Vice never 
makes strong. We wish not the strength 
that mero numbers impart. If Spiritualism 
were winnowed from her loafers, and the im- 
pure that profane her name, it would be 
strong. — 


Perrection.—A friend called on Michael 
Angelo, who was finishing a statue; some 
time afterwards he called again; the sculptor 
was still at his work; his friend looking at 
the figure, exclaimed, You have been idle 
since I saw you last. By no means, replied 
‘the sculptor, I have retouched this part ant. 
polished that; I have softened this feature, 
and brought out this muscle; I have given 
more expression to this lip, and more energy 
to this limb. Well, well, said his friend, but 
all these are trifles. It may be so, replied 
Angelo, but recollect that trifles make per- 
fection, and that perfection is no trifle— 
Lacon. 


A pricut little girl of five years was re- 
-cently standing by the window, busily exam- 
ining a hair which she had just palled from 
her head. “What are you doing, my daugh- 
ter ™ asked her mother, whose soared a 
excited by her eager gazë, “Paj looking for 
‘the number, mamina,” sald the.child; “the 
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` HINTS TOWARDS A NEW CHRIST- 


OLOGY.. 
. No. 1. 

We intend that the course of the EcLectIC 
shall be, in a broad and liberal sense, thorough- 
ly constructive, as well as radical. As a mat- 
ter of necessity, and of higher wisdom on the 
part of Spirits, Spiritualism has been mainly, 
thus far, a process of moral disintegration, Still, 
through. -all this uprooting of established con- 
ceptions, one great fact has been planted on a 
firm basis—the fact of Spiritual intercourse. 
This is tho rock on which we build; and we 
now feel, with many others, that the contrite 
tive process should be gradually inaugurated. 
In contributing as wo may be able, to this 
new phase of Spiritualism, wo mean to be 
strictly eclectic, catholic, and yet, as much as 
possible, systematic. That is, regarding the 
great fact of Spiritintercourse as the intro- 
duction of a new and important element into 
human history, an element which, while it 


` must modify all other elements, and exert a 


= 


formative influence upon them, is to form also 
the nucleus of a higher, broader theory of 
things, we shall aim to be theoretic somewhat, 
as well as eclectic, constructive, as well as 
radical, realizing that no system can have per- 
‘manence, stability, which is wholly radical. _ 

One of the great and earnest demands of the 
age is, a new Ohristology; a new theory, phi-. 
losophy, or, if we please, science of Christ, or 
the God-Man. Whether from its inherent 
inconsistency and error, or from the want of a 
due comprehension and appreciation of it, the 
inability to occupy the philosophic and Chris- 
tian stand-point of those old worthies who 
elaborated it, wo will not here assume ;—but 
the old theory of Christ, centering in the 
symbolic phrases—“ The God-Man”—* Very 
God and very man,” etc., etc., has been quite 
generally rejected by the modern liberal Chris- 
tian sects. 

But a new philosophy has sprung up within 
the last three-quarters of a century, which, 
originating principally in Germany, has dif- 
fused itself into the conceptions of many of 
the best minds of the age. This philosophy 
aims at the reconciliation of mind and matter, 
God and the universo, Deity and humanity ; 


_ or rather, perhaps, at the logical perception of 


their vital and organic unity. It announces a 
Divinity in Man, a Divinity in Nature, and 
evon in all things. Occupying the stand-point 
of this system, it is seen that the prospect 
opens for the discovery of a sublime philo- 
sophical, as well as Christian Al-onc-ment,—in 


. other words, a science of the. God-man, or 


‘Christ-principlo ; a comprehensive, satisfactory 
Christology. Deriving our suggestions, in 
part at least, from the sources thus indicated, 
it is propostd to throw out a few hints toward 
f systematic, liberal theory of the “ Christ of 
ages.” Wo are especially impelled to this, 
from a consciousness which many Spiritualists 
share with us, that, if it is to be regarded as 
a fixed, literal fact, Spiritualism must exhibit 
all important subjects in a novel and higher 
phase,—particularly all topics arisiig from or 
pertaining to, the relations subsisting | between 
the Spiritual and material. Spiritualism, when 
it has become thoroughly systematized, must 
inevitably take all such- tdpics out of their 
past and present speculative, or dogmatic 
phase, and reduce them to the positive, scion- 
tific method of investigation. It must inevita- 
bly throw much light upon the organic rela- 
tions: of Deity to man; upon the subject of 
tho Divine-humanity, or Christ-principle.— 
Already, in fact, do Spiritualists begin to re- 
alize this truth, and to experience intuitions 
of more light on this important theme. 
Christology may be said to have its broad, 
fundamental basis in the so-called doctrine of 
a God in Human History. Contrary to all pre- 
vious speculative systems, the modern German 


‘ philosophy, dating from the close of Kant’s 


` organism, a living, breathing whole. 


career, and culminating, perhaps, in Hegel's 
system, distinctly recognises ¢ Divinity in the 
History of Nature, and in the History of Man,— 
this indwelling divine energy, or process, giv- 


‘ing a vital and organic unity toboth. Nature 


is not a mere aggregation of parts, but a vital 
Her 
developments are not a bare succession of 
phenomena, but a connected, unitary history, 
prompted—consisting, in fact—in the self-evo- 
lution of the Deity. So the events of human 
history aro not chaotic, heterogencous, law- 
less, but manifestations of the life of God, the 
universal Spiritual, who dwelleth’ and striv- 
eth in vast Humanity. 

But more familiarly stated, and so far as it re- 


lates to man, the doctrine already referred to, 


supposes two great vital forces operating in 
the life of all rational, finite beings,—viz: a 


Divine element and a human element. It is 


„through the conspiring, harmonic—we may 
say dynamic—operations , of these two forces 
inherent i in man’s history, that all the i issues 


of his life, and even his ultimato destiny, are 
wrought out, 

According to this ides, thero is-s species of 

supernaturalism constantly present in the af- 
fáirs of mankind. Thero ‘exists a permanent 
incarnatton, as it were, of the Divinity in Hu- 
manity, which finds its culmination, its com- 
plete expression in the great Representative 
Man of therace; and who is thus “ the Christ 
of the Ages ”—or the God-man in a pre-emi- 
nent sense, It should be observed, also, that 
this divine element in history, sustains.a con- 
stantly positive relation to the human. It is 
tho formative agent, to which all human ac- 
tions and events are but material, and from 
which they receive theig generalizing princi- 
ple, or principle of order and established law, 
as well as vital connection and unity, as a liv- 
ing whole. It was the seeming absence of 
‘this divine and organizing principle in human 
history which the noble Borruivs lamented in 
that dying echo of ancient philosophy, the 
“ Consolations.” 

“Tn really noble verse,” says Maurice, “he 
invokes the Framer of this Globe to tell fim 
how it is that sun, and moon, and stars, obey 
‘the external laws which he lias given them ; 
the lesser lights quietly yielding to the great- 


er, the sister orb increasing or diminishing her 


horn according to a fixed ordinance, and paling 
her fires before her brother’s brightness, * * * 
but that he who governs all things with a fix- 
ed purpose, leaves the acts of man to the mercy of 
slippery fortune, which crushes the innocent 
with the punishment that is-due to the guilty, 
which enthrones perverse manners on high, 
and enables tho wicked to trample on me 
necks of the just.” : 

t Look down,’ ho concludes, ‘on this mis- 
erable earth, whosoever thou art that holdest 
together the bands of nature. We that are 
not the worst part of thy great work, are 
tossed about by every wind agd wave of for- 
tune. Mighty Ruler, control these waves, and 
` mako the carth firm with that law by which 
thou rulest the heavens,’ ” 4 


- 


AN OVERSIGHT. 


Mr. Epiror:—In attributing a “lio” to 
the editors of the Boston Post and the Port- 
land Advertiser, you have fallen: into an error 
which I fear those’ charitable gentlemen will 
find it hard to forgive. They have sins enough 
to answer for, without being wrongly accused, 
and I hasten to exonerate them from this 
charge. You must have overlooked my article 
on Mr. Harris, published in No. 2 of the Ec- 
LecTIc, in which I did use the language quot- 
ed by them, I meant what I there suid, and 
I am quite willing to tako the responsibilty 
of it. 


But while you were wrong in ets you 
were right in spirit ; for I had no such mean- 
ing as has been attributed to my language. 

The Advertiser seems to have jumped to the 
conclusion, that by “promiscuous circles,” I 

must have had reference to the “naked circles, A 
said to have been held in Boston some two 
years since, for tho basest purposes; and 
hence construes my language into a “ frank 
confession”. of the truth of what I then de- 
nied. The Advertiser is entirely mistaken, I 
did and do still deny the existence of any such 
circles, or the’ vile performances” reported to 
have transpired at them. Nejther the Spring- 
fleld Republican, which originated the slander, 
nor the Boston Courier, nor the New York 
Tribune, nor any other paper that assisted in 
circulating that fiction, has ever attempted to 
sustain it by ono particle of proof. ‘Those 
journals, therefore, still rest under the respon- 
sibility of a base and wanton calumny. Is 
the Advertiser ambitious to a Aguet in the same 
category ? 

By “ promiscuous circles” I meant meetings 
for spirit-manifestation or communication 
which were open and accessible to all who 
chose to come. These, at one time, were very 
common throughout the country. They have 
been attended often by the best and most re- 
spected people of the community. But it 
has been found, in many localities, that per- 
sons of impure and sinister intentjons, as well 
as honest and pure-minded seekers for truth, 
would intrude themselves into these meetings. 
Sometimes determined skeptics, triflers, and 
trioksters, would foist themselves in, with the 
intention of making disturbance if possible— 
All these classes bring with them, by the law 
of spiritual association, (whether aware of it 
or not), spirits of like dispositions with them- 
selves, 

It has been found, by general experience, as 
I judge, that the blending of such promiscu- 
ous atmospheres is not only unfavorable to 
spirit-manifestations of a satisfactory or ele- 
vated character, but has a deteriorating ten- 
dency upon both the health and the morals, 
especially of very susceptible persons. Sensi- 
tivo mediums have been made, as I have rea- 
son to believe, either by the strong wills of 
magnetizers in the body, or of tricking spirits 
out of the body, (it matters not which), to 
utter words, and to participate in acts of dg- 
ception, either consciously or unconsciously, 
which they have deplored with tears of con- 
trition in their better moments. Statements 
of still more deplorable results have often 
reached mý ears from different parts of the 
country, of the truth of which I have no per- 


sonal knowledge, but which, judging from the 


` 


known weaknoss of human nature, have seom- 
ed probable onough. 

Ihave never denied the existence of such 
immoralities when any reasonable. evidence of 
their occurrence lias’ been produced. I have 
never claimed that investigators of Spiritual- 
ism did not possess like passions with other 
men. On the contrary, I have been accustom- 
ed to utter warnings‘against these very dan- 
gera, ever since I became aware of them. But 
when specific charges have been made which 
were without a shadow of foundation, and 
wholesale slanders uttered which I knew to 
be false, I have not hesitated to repel them as 
they deserved. 

I have no squeamishness in regard to ac- 
knowledging such melancholy facts, when they « 
are facts. The “ good of the cause,” about 
which many good people are needlessly sensi- 
tive, does not, in my judgment, require the 
hiding or ignoring of these incidental perver- 
sions of Spiritualism—but rather their expos- 
ure and rebuke, always with kindness and 
charity. In fact, Spiritualism is not in the 
least responsible for them; they grow out of 
the constitution of human nature itself, which 
Spiritualism does not make, nor can it un- 
make, — though it may help to modify and 
control. It reveals the subtlo laws, exposes 
the occult susceptibilities of the human con- 
stitution — discloses. men and women to them- 
selves—and thus guards against dangers other- 
wiso unsuspected. As they become truly 
spiritual, all unregulated play of the passions 
will be overcome, Tho “moral disorders” of 
which I spoke, come not from Spiritualism, 
but from thoso who are really sensualists and 
un-spiritual, whatever garb they may assume. 

And such disorders are not incident alone 
to circles for spirit-manifestation. Abundant 
experience in- almost every community, has 
proved that sewing-cireles, praying-circles, ro- 
vival meetings, and other popular “means of 
grace” where men and women are brought 
into intimate relations under the influence of 
strong excitement, often develop the same dis- 
orderly tendencies: I should run little Hae 
in engaging to cite even double the numbet of 
flagrant cases trauspiring among clergymen, 
members of and attendants updn popular church- 
es, that has been alleged among investigators 
of Spiritualism. ` When will men cease to 
throw stones from their petty sectarian glass 
houses, and treat such matters in the light of 
a broad and rational philosophy ? 


r 


A. EWN, 


-op 
THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 

Neighbor Seaver of the Investigator, in ac- 
cusing us of making misstatements, has him- 
self fallen into an error in saying that the Ec- 
LECTIC was started “ by the former proprietor 
of the Spiritual Ago, which lad to give up the 
ghost like a number of other similar publica- 
tions.” Allow us to say, neighbor, that the 
Spiritual Age did not “give up the ghost,” and 
that the Eclectic: is not published by the 
“former proprietor” of the Ace. The Age 
substantially exists in the Eclectic.” The sus- 
pension of that paper was but brief, and de- 
termined upon simply that the’ managers of 
the Eclectic might dispose of other business 
they had in hand so that they could be entire- 
ly free to give their undivided attention to 
their new charge. Don’t be meddlesome and 
prophetic ahout matters that do not particu- 
larly concern you! In this your-prophecy in 
relation to our speedy, downfall, no doubt “the 
wish is father to the thought.’ We have quite 
a confident hope that our paper will attain to 


a good old “ Age,” notwithstanding the dubi-. 


ous chuckles of our infidel neighbor. The In- 
vestigator man should bear in mind, that if a 
good many Spiritual ‘papers have died out, 
they have been succeeded by other papers of 
asimilar character; so tho number of this 
class of journals still holds good. 

Mr. Seaver avers that the infidel ranks are 
not thinning out. We think he must be mis- 
taken on this point, but we cannot stop to 
bandy’ words with him in a matter of this 
kind. It is enough for us to know that very 
many persons who were formerly infidels of 
the Investigator school have become happy 
Spiritualists. 
their deliv erance. 

Mr. Seaver brags about the permanence of 
his paper. It reminds us of a grim light house 
erected amid a waste of waters, and which 
throws, out a few lurid gleams of uncertain 
light, that mariners may shun the dangerous 
rock on which it is built. It claims to be an 
“Investigator.” What are the results of its 
investigations? Why, that man is a “ degrad- 
ed mass of animated dust,” or a picce of “o:- 
ganized dirt.” Tho venerable paper has more 
of immortality than its readers. The latter 
are the shadows, and their paper the sub- 
stance. 

Y It seems we were misinformed in n relation 
to the identity of “Bro. Seaver.” He was 
not the man who was pointed out to us, in 


Bromfield Hall, as “ Horace Seaver of tho. 


Investigator,” and we have, therefore, to fore- 
go our hope in relation-to his conversion. Ie 
is joined to his meagre idols, and we will let 
him alone. 

The Investigator speaks of our “ fanciful 
literature.” Of course, many things which-we 
deem beautiful and true, but which, perhaps, 
we awkwardly express, our barren neighbor 
looks upon as, “ fanciful.” Atheism is a cruel 


We give them much joy of 


my 
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tyrant, and “crushes out” all of the higher and 
freer attributes of man. It repudiates fancy, 
imagination, faith, hope, spirituality, and woe- 
fully rostricts both the understanding and 
reason, —of which latter faculty it claims to be 
pre-eminently the patron. Humanity would 


starve on the literature of Atheism. It is 
true, soma of the pocts have been infidels,— 
Byron was one, but he avers that his infidelity 
was of a despondeng, rather than of a scoflag 
character. Shelley, too, was a sort of atheist 
in his earlier years, but was more so on ac- 
count of the corruptions of the so-called 
Church than from the full convictions of his 
reason. 

One word in relation to the dantan of 
our paper. We can say with Mr. Seaver, — 
whose paper, after all, is not very liberally 
supported, —“ we shall be able to keep on with 
our paper if all of our subscribers will only 
remain with us and be prompt in their pay- 
ments,” which we have little doubt they will. 


Spiritual Dedication in Somerville, Mass. 

The name of Tufts is permanently associa- 
ted with the liberal and progressive institu- 
tions of Somerville, one of the most delightful 
of the suburbs of Boston. Tufts College, on 
Walnut JIill, received its name from Charles 
Tufts, Esq., through whose munificence it was 
established a few years since. - This jnstitution, 
under the protection and patronage of tho 
Universalist denomination, is rapidly rising in 
public favor; and its late Commencement sent 
forth a promising class of graduates to labor 
for the dissemination of liberal Christianity, 

The Universalist Church, a neat and com- 
modiousstructure, recently comploted on Cross 
street, owes its existence in a large measure 
to the same liberal hands. 

The latest act of philanthropy to be en 
ed under the same name is the presentation 
by Mrs. Tufts of a chapel for the use of the 
Spiritualists of Somerville. The building is lo- 
cated on Tufts street, and has been fitted up 
in a neat and comfortable manner, making it 
everything that could be desired for the pres- 
ent accommodation of the progressive minds 
of this town and the immediate vicinity. 

The building was formally dedicated to the 
purposes for which it was designed on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 25th. Tho chapel was 
filled to Syortlowin on this occasion, by an 
intelligent audience, including many of the 
first citizens of the place. Judge Ladd of 
East Cambridge presided during the exercises. 
An original hymn was sung, followed by an 


| address through Mr. Samuel Grover, entranced. 


The sentiments advanced through the medium 
were broad and comprehensive. No set form 
or creed for worship was advocated; but all 
carnest seckers after truth were invited to 
avail themselves of the advantages here af- 
forded them; and the whole human family 
was recognized as a brotherhood, children of 
the common Father. 

This address was listened to with strict at- 
tention to the close, and was followed with 
another original hymn), written by the speaker 
of tho evening, Mr. Lewi? 1h, B. Monroe was 
next introdnced to the audidnee, and made 
some remarks appropriate to the occasion.— 
He alluded to the fact that “Spiritualism ” 
meant very different things to different minds, 
and he was well aware, he said, that to a por- 
tion of the community it was associated with 


‘low ideas. But he reminded Ins hearers that 


every moral and religious reform had sprung 
from what the popular sects had deemed low 
and despisable sources. Christianity itself 
had its birth-place in a manger; its founder 
was the son of a carpenter, and its apostles 
obscure Jewish fishermen. The speaker 
through whom they had just been addressed 
wasa humble mechanic, laying claim to no 
educational attainments, professing sincerity 
and only that, leaving his hearers to judge of 
the rest for themselves, 

Mr. Monroe commented on the neat appear- 
ance of the chapel, simple, chaste, and unos- 
tentutious in style, as symboli¢ of what our 
lives should be. “Ye are the temples of the 
living God.” These bodies and souls of ours 
are. the temples in which the spirit of God 
deigns to dwell, and we should take care that 
they be fit abiding places for the Divine. 

The services were quiet and impressive, and 
left a favorable impression on the large audi- 
ence, many of whom were present for the first 
time at a Spiritual meeting. ` 

We understand that regular meetings will 
be held in this chapel on Sunday afternoons. 
Mr. Grover will occupy the desk. 


e00 — 


We Take it Back. 
What we said about the supposed lies of the 


Boston Post and Portland Advertiser, we re- 


tract, as in duty bound. We dosire to set a 
good example for all newspapers to follow, 
that of making due confession and apolog 
when they fall into mistakes. It seems Mr. 
“Newton did say what we said he did not, but 
which remarks he this week duly qualifies. We 
strangely enough overlooked that portion of his 
article. We knew we had read it somewhere, 
and felt nearly sure it was in the Springfield 
Republican. 4Ve are “ willing to be forgiven” 
for our offence against the papers in question. 
We haven’t much doubt, however, that our 
charge will be soon applicable enough, for lying 
about Spiritualists ig a “besetting sin” with 
many newspapers. 


names in English literature, 
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Scraps of Biography from the Lives of 
Great Authors. 


Daviv Hume. 


David Hume was born in 1711 ;—died in 
1776. His first publication was a “ Treatise 
of Human Nature,” which appeared in 1738, 
According to his own account it “fell dead- 
born from the press.” In 1743 he published 
a volume of “ Essays,” which was better re- 
ceived. Hume’s philosophical works were the 
subject of much controversy in his day. They 
display great acuteness, but leave no convic- 
tions. Asathinker on questions which we 
now class under the head of political economy, 
he was before his age, and far in advance of 
his prejudices. Every one is familiar with 
Humo’s “ History of England,”—a work which, 
in spite of manifold defects, has a charm which 
few historians have been able to command. 


Bacon. 

Francis Bacon is one of the most prominent 
His “ Essays” 
are in the hands of many persons; his “ No- 

vum Organon” is talked of by more. Hoe js 
execrated as the corrupt judge and faithless 
friend; he is venerated under the name of the 
father of the inductive philosophy. His foibles, 
as well as his merits, have been perhaps equal- 
ly exaggerated. This is not the place to en- 
ter upon the disputed passages of his political 
career; nor to inquire how much he borrowed 
from the ancient philosophy, which he is sup- 
posed to have overturned. .That he was a 
man, in many respects, of the very highest 
order of intellect, no one can doubt; that he 
was “the wisest, greatest, meanest of man- 
kind,” may be safely disputed. It is sufficient 
here to mention that he was the younger son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the Great 
Seal—was born in 1561, and died in 1626.— 
Thoso who desire to become acquainted with 
the writings of Bacon, especially with his 
philosophical Works, cannot do better than 
study them in the masterly Analysis by Mr. 
Craik, published in “ Knights Weekly Vol- 
ume.” ` 


COLERIDGE, 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born on the 
20th of October, 1772, at Saint Mary Ottery, 
Devonshire, of which parish his father was the 
vicar. His early education was in that noble ` 
institution, Christ’s Hospital; and having there 
attained the scholastic rank of Grecian, he se- 
cured an exhibition to Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1791. But he quitted the Univer- 
sity without taking a degree, having adapted 
the democratic opinions of the-day inall their 
extreme results. This boyish enthusinsm 
eventually subsided into calmer feelings. He 
gave himself up to what is one of the first du- 
ties of man—the formation of his own mind. 
His character was essentially contemplative. 
He wanted the energy necessary for a popular 
writer; and thus people came to fancy that 
he was an idle dreamer, What he has left be- 
hind him will live and fructify, when the flashy 
contributions to the litcrature of the day of 
four-fifths of his contemporaries shall have ut- 
terly perished. There is no man of our'times 
who has incidentally, as well as directly, con- 
tributed more to produce that revolutiop in 
opinion, which has led us from the hard and 
barren paths of miscalled utility, to expatiate 
in the boundless luxuriance of those regions 
of thought which belong to the spiritual part 
of our nature, and have something in them 
higher than a money value. Since Mr Cole- 
ridge’s death in 1834, some of his works have 
been collected and re-published in a neat form 
and at a moderate. price. These publications 
were chiefly superintended by his accomplish- 
ednephew, Mr, Henry Nelson Coleridge, whose 
early death was a public loss. 


CANNING. 
George Canning belongs to our country’s 
history. He was born in 1770, and died in 
1827. 


: TAZLITTA 

William TInzlitt, one of the most voluminous 
writers of our times, was born in 1778; he 
died in 1830. His father was a Unitarian 
minister, and he was educated for his father’s 
profession. But he had a determined predilec- 
tion for the fine arts, and devoted himself for 
several years to the studies of a painter.— 
There is little doubt. that he would have at- 
tained considerable excellence in this walk, 
had his fastidiousness allowed him to liva 
been satisfied with his growing mastery over 
the difficulties of art, He, however, became 
a writer, and for a quarter of a century he de- 
voted himself to an unremitting course of lit- 
erary exertion. Jlis political feclings were 
strong and almost passionate. Ho became, 
therefore, an object of unceasing attack, and 
no man was pursued with more virulence by 
the party writers who supported the govern- 
ment of the day. His reputation is now estab- 
lished‘as a vigorous thinker, and an eloquent 


critic, who, in an ago of imitation, dared to bo 
original. 


ADDISON. 
Joseph Addison was born on the Ist of May, 
1672, at Milston, W ilts, of which parish his 
father Was rector. His early education was 


— 
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at the Charter-house, from which celebrated 
school he proceeded to Oxford, and obtained 
a scholarship of Magdalen College. In 1694, 
he published his first English poem, Men of 
letters at that period were sought out for pub- 
lic employments. Addison filled several offi- 
cial appointments for which ho seems to have 
been peculiarly unfitted. With his contem- 
poraries his fume was that of a poet. With 
us, Cato is forgotten ; the Spectator and Guard- 
ian are the best monuments of Addison's ge- 
nius. He died in 1719. . 

Cowley is a pretty village about two miles 
from Oxford ; and here some one lived in the 
days of the Tudors, who was famous enough 
to have his name linked with the pretty dance- 
tune that has once again become fashionable. 
But he hada higher honor. The popularity 
of the dance in the days of: Queen Anne gave 
a name to the most famous character in “ The 
Spectator ;” and ever afterwards the dance 
itself gathered an accession of dignity even 
in its name; and plain Roger of Cowley be- 
came Sir Roger de Coverley. Some of the 
most delightful papers of Addison, in which 
Steele occasionally assisted, are devoted to the 
fictitious character of Sir Roger. Few people 
now read “The Spectator” asa whole. One 
or two of the more celebrated essays; such as 
“The Vision of Mirza,” find their place in 
books of extract. The delicate humor of the 
delineation of Sir Roger de Coverley is always 
referred to as the highest effort of Addison’s 
peculiar genius; but not many will take the 
pains to select .these sixteen or seventeen pa- 
pers from the six hundred and thirty which 
form the entire work. These papers have a 
completeness about them which show how 
thoroughly they were written upon a settled 
plan. Steele appears to have first conceived 
the character in the second number of “ ‘The 
Spectator;” but Addison very soon took it 
out of his friend’s hands, who was scarcely 
able to carry on the portraiture with that re- 
finement which belonged to Addison’s concep- 
tion of the character. Addison, it is said, 
killed Sir Roger in the fear that another 
would spoil him, ` 

‘Asa representation of manners a century 
anda half ago, the picture of Sir Roger de 
Coyerly has a remarkable value. The good 
knight is thoroughly English; and in him we 
see a beautiful specimen of the old-fashioned 
gentleman, with a high soul of honor, real be- 
nevolence, acute sense, mixed up with the cc- 
centricities which belong to a natiqn of humor- 
ists. The readers of “The Spectator” are 
fast diminishing. No one now gives “ his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison ;” but 
his gentle, graceful humor has never been ex-. 
celled, and nowhere is it more conspicuous 
than in the papers of which Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly is the hero. 


p ae 
[Reported for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 
a 
Mrs. J.. W. Currier, at Mechanics? Hall, 
Portland. 


The Spiritual audience of Portland were 
again favored with lectures from Mrs, J. W. 
Currier, of Lowell, on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Sunday, April 29. Her afternoon dis- 
course was upon the subject of Mediumship. 

Mediumship dates back to the creation — 
Tfistories of all nations give accounts of indi- 
viduals who received mysterious communica- 
tions from the unseen, and every nation has a 
stock of legendary lore obtained through this 
same source. Childhood’s hours have been 
entertained or terrified by the grandam’s 
ghost stories, which excited fancy has exag- 
gerated, but all these superstitions give evi- 
dence of Mediumship, whether bearing the 
name of magician, apostle, or sorcerer. Ac- 
counts from the time of Moses to the present | 
age prove its existence, although the igno- 
rance of the earlier period made that portion 
of the chain obscure, yet investigation proves 
that no link is wanting. 

Physiologists have studied and accurately 
described every part of the human frame, yet 


rior senses, precisely corresponding to the ex- 
terior. Man’s external senses serve to edu- 
cate the spirit, but are limited to his earthly 
sojourn, the spirit having a finer organization 
fitted to its spiritual sphere. St. Paul said 
“first the natural senses, then the spirit- 
ual,”—and his was no idle form of speech.— 
Every being has a two-fold nature, and the 
spiritual senses are in émbryo in the materi- 
al, containing the germ of all its future devel- 
opments, and like the chrysalis will the earth- 
clogged spirit burst frum its tenement of clay, 
to unfold and expand in the illimitable splen- 
dors of its future home. Mediums are those 
whose senses are brought into an early action 
and association, which is after alla dim’ vis- 
ion compared with that which dawns upon 
the diserithralled spirit. While in the mate- 
rial organism man’s-occasional glimpses arc no 
more to be compared to his future views, than 
the dim twilight to the splendour ‘of noonday. 
Mediumship is a natural out-growth of the 
internal elements, as natural as the unfolding 
of the leaf in spring. ‘Some are more suscep- 
tible than others, but all possess these glori- 
ous powers, though they may not bo devel- 
oped in this state of existence, The metliods 
of gaining control of the medium are as vari- 
ous almost as the mediums themselves, but es- 
sentially similar to mesmerism. By.a subtle 


agency, we place ourselves in communication 
with the medium’s mind by what is commonly 
termed “the will power,” and those skeptics 
who, doubting, exclaim, “it is nothing but 
mesmerism,” unwittingly stumble upon the 
very fact. We act upon the brain like a mu- 
sician upon an instrument, and if the instru- 
ment be finely toned, and the performer a 
skilful one, the music will be very sweet; 
and on the other hand, if the instrument be 
an ordinary one and the’ performer unprac- 
ticed, the tones will be harsh and discordant. 

Earthly causes go far to advance or retard 
the effectual operation upon the medium.— 
Electric currents and the minds of the audi- 
ence ‘haye great weight in‘ the matter. It 
would be well for all speakers to face their 
hearers from the north, giving better facilities 
for the spirits to act through the medium.— 
The medium’s mind should be free from care, 
and all that tends to excite. All feelings of 
antagonism should slumber, for mind is mind 
everywhere. If order and harmony are essen- 
tial in public assemblies, how much more 60 
in the home circle in order to receive clear 
and lucid messages from the dear ones in spir- 
it life, and circles should learn that much de- 
pends on this quiet influence. Spirits do not 
all possess the same power to manifest them- 
selves, few having great mesmeric power 
whether in the flesh or spirit. Some can ea- 
sily give quick and natural tests while others 
equally anxiqus might fail, altogether. Every 
individual has his own peculiar sphere or at- 
mosphere varying in brightness with different 
individuals. j 

The more brilliant this atmosphere the 
more easily can the disembodied spirit come 
in communication with the mind of the per- 
son. Spirits are not infallible, and we have, 


Jike those in the flesh, yet much to learn.— 


We are often grieved to witness the deep sor- 
row manifested by spirits who fail to make 
themselves recognized. They need encour- 
agement which it is in your power to give, 


‘and when you have a larger stock of knowl- 


edge than they, do not hesitate to impart to 
them. Skeptics, beware of denouncing Spirit- 
ualism as false because the disembodied fail to 
give the desired assurances of their presence, 
for you know not ‘the difficulties under which 
they labor. Wrap not yourselves in a cloak 
of your own boasted wisdom, but be patient 
and you shall yet have a foretaste of the glo- 
ries yet in store for you. (Distinct raps.)— 
Discard not the truth in humble guise. Those 
raps may be the appeals of a waiting mother 
—a lost child secking intercourse with some 
friend present. 

Exteriors are but the symbols of higher 
things; then bow not to the idols of the past, 
for the revelations of the future are for you. 
We love the past for the record of its hefoes, 
its sages, and its martyrs, but why-live in its 
dusty archives, clinging to its errors ? 


EVENING LECTURE. 
Subject—The Nature of Revivals. , 
Disease attacks man in various forms; 
sometimes its symptoms are violent and rag- 
ing, at others it slowly gnaws upon the vital 
elements of life, but of all things religious re- 
vivals are the worst epidemics. They are ut- 
terly demoralizing, being founded on the low 
ingtinets of society, degrading and_perverting 
its higher and better capabilities. Physically, 
the imagination is often the source of fearful 
maladies, During the reign of Charles IT., a ter- 
rible plague made its appearance, which nearly 
depopulated the country, and had the sun with- 
drawn its light, Byron’s dream of darkness 
would have heen fulfilled. And to celebrate 
the scene of horror, the frolicsome Earl and 
his dissolute companions held a grand mas- 
querade called “ the dance of death ”—a sight 
as disgusting as it was appalling. Two or 
three years since a moral distemper sWept 
over this land, marking its track with devasta- 
tion and ruin, making maniacs who besought 
God to come down personally to deliver them 
from the devil; and the clergy called it a 
GLORIOUS REVIVAL. Converts were drawn 
from all grades and classes of society. Busi- 
ness men got religion in the same formal man- 
ner as they attended to the counting room 
duties—the velveted aristocracy got religion 
because it was fashionable, and weak-minded 
girls were frightened into hysterics with the 
fear of hell. One fearless man dared to speak 
a word of disapproval concerning these move- 
ments, and deep and bitter were the invec- 
tives which pious lips poured on his devoted 
head, and ono devout brother prayed the 
Almighty to bore his jaw, that he might 
never more. have power to blaspheme the 
church, Those who did not utterly loso 
their senses, thought they had met with a 
mighty change. hese thrilling scenes of re- 
ligious excitement are attributable to magnet- 
ic sympathy flowing from positive minds, and 
the successful revivalists throw-off an immense 
electric force which cannot fail to effect the 
susceptible. The preacher, or rather opera- 
tor, is a powerful magnet, making most touch- 
ing appeals to the emotions of his subjects, 
displaying the wrath of an angry God. and 
man a creature born in iniquity without a sin- 
gle claim on divine love and mercy, trembling 
on the very brink ofa terrible precipice which 
hangs over the lake of unquenchable fire.— 
Soon a sob betokens that some one begins to 
feel the flames. Hitherto he has wrought up- 


on fear alone, but now ho changes his theme 
to the story of the tragic scenes of Calvary, 
till the whole panorama of that fearful event 
scems painted on the air befure the eyes of 
the excited audience. Next the fearful earth- 
quake by which the veil of the temple was 
rent and the graves gave up their pale dead 
in ghastly forms and mouldy shrouds. Here 
the Lord of the universe with cries of agony 
gave up the ghost. The contagion is at work. 
Behold Jenovau coming in the clouds with 
hosts of angels, and Gabriel’s trump calls 
forth the dead- from earth and ocean to hear 
their several dooms. A few on the right hand 
go into eternal glory, and myriads on the left 
obey the irrevocable sentence—“ Depart, ye 
accursed, into everlasting torment.” The 
speaker proceeds to delineate that region 
where “ their worm dicth not, and the fire is 
not quenched,” and his excited auditors be- 
hold themselves and their dearest friends 
writhing in those torments where no aid can 
reach them, and the smoke of their torments 
ascends as a sweet inconse to the throne of 
the Almighty to appease his awful wrath, and 
to add to their tortures, they behold their 
loved ones in glory, looking down upon them 
with contempt. ‘These flames may gnaw upon 
their vitals forever, with no power to con- 
sume, and if they dare inquire how long this 
must be endured, a hollow voice re-cchoes, 
eternity—eternity. . 

The secret thoughts of men have an influ- 
ence to mould the lives of others. This is gs 
true of utter strangers as of those in daily 
contact, and future inquiries: will reveal the 
existence of an active principle pervading all 
humanity. The speaker in the revival is pos- 
itive to his audience, and from. sympathy this 
affair becomes a contagion, and the church as- 
cribes this to the Holy Ghost, while an infi- 
del, with the same psychological powers, play- 
ing the part of the revival preacher, might ef- 
fect the same. Christian ministers have been 
known to trifle with the dearest interests of 
the human soul in this way, although we 
would not lay this charge upon them all, for 
the most of them we love and respect, and 
they are not accountable at all times for theso 
effects, being ignorant of the source of their 
power, yet mesmerism is the great, active 
force of revivalism. ‘The question here arises, 
—what are the legitimate effects of revivals? 
One would say whatever tends\to excite de- 
votion must be good. But would you call 
that religion which is born of fear? If so, let 
us go back to tlie days of the inquisition — 
No, no—tet terror and doubt flee befcre the 
broader, purer religion which is intended to 
emancipate and raise the fearful and down- 
trodden. i 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


Ey We would most respectfully thank the 
Portland Horticultural Society for the compli- 
mentary tickets left at our office, and only regret 
our inability to witness the beautiful display at 
Lancaster Hall. We learn that the hall was filled 
with visitors, both in the afternoon and evening, 
all expressing themselves highly pleased with the 
handsome display of plants and flowers, 


We'd like to know if spectacles are not look- 
in-glasses ?—Louisville Journal, 
It is with the utmost pleasure that we afe 


enabled to inform you they are look-through- 
glasses. 


fe The pursuit of knowledge is thought to 
be avery elevating business, but, then, it can't 
be denied that those who follow it witlt the 
greatest assiduity are getting lore down all the 
time, . 


Bis” Mrs. Swisshelm says that the popularity 
of her paper is due to the fact that “ people are 
always expecting she will say something sho 
ought not to,” —Ezrchange. 

We admire her sincerity, but feel. bound to in- 
quire, why women cannot acquire a little notorio- 
ty without making themselves ridiculous? That 
there are cases in which they do, we do not pre- 
tend to deny, but they aro the exception and not 
the rule. Most women who attempt to distin- 
guish themselves outside of the domestic circle, 
feel bound to cultivate some wonderful peculiari- 
ty as a mark of independence, and that peculiari- 
ty often becomes an unsightly protuberance upon 
an otherwise beautiful character. Because great 
people have indulged disagreeable habits, we are 
not to suppose that those unpleasant character- 
istics constituted their greatness. We see no 
reason why a woman may not, if she would try, 
be a woman sweet and lovely at the desk, in the 
school-room, or even the chair editorial, as well 
as at the fireside of her lord and master. 


f= Tho verb “ to love” is the one young girls 
are most prone to conjugate ; afterward they dis- 
cover that, though the first, it is by no means the 
only one that implies to be, to do, or to suffer.— 
Will some one 4ry the experiment of removing 
the “ to,” and see how many giris can decline it? 


ice “ Spiritual Eclectic, not temporal.” Such 
is the address of one of our Exchanges—the 
Holyoke Mirror—and such is our intention, broth- 
er Pratt, to minister to the higher necessities, of 
mankind. We are glad you appreciate our ef- 
fort, and most heartily thank you for your kind 
expression of the same. . 


A Tmn ror Aut Tuinos.—The -timo to leave 
is when a young lady asks yon -how the walking 
is.— Exchange. a 

When that question is put to us, we always un- 
derstand it as an intimation that she wants to 
take a walk with us, and offer our arm at once, — 
Prentice, ` 


We have all heard of ‘as g for bread and re- 
ceiving a stone, but a gentleman fnay be consid- 
ered as still worse treated, when he asks for a la- 


dy’s hand, aud receives her father’s foot.—Ezx- |- 


change, 

Buch treatment only falls to the lot of those- 
who cannot take a hint without a kick. ` 

Eg The Portland Transcript has the follow- 
ing:— 

“ The Bridgton Reporter brags about a singing 
mouse to bo seen and heard in that village. Bro, 
Knight better club together with Bro, Truo and 
his owl, and get up a travelling show! They 
couldn't fail to prove a great attraction—the four 
of them !” Ye 

Well, Bro. Elwell, we should take the hint and’ 
give a concert (quartette) and ask you to write a 
criticism, only we hardly see the need of it, since 
the world has already had the benefit of the fa- 
ble of “ The Ass and the Nightingale.”—Byidgton 
Reporter, 23 

Friend Knight knows that he might do well in 
this show business, only he is afraid the audience 
would be puzzled to know which is the mouse, 

fg” Alexander Hamilton once said to an inti- 
mate friend ; “Men give me some credit for genius, 
All the genius that I have lies just in this: When 
I have a subject infhand I study it profoundly— 
day and night it is before me—I explore it in all 
its bearings— my mind becomes pervaded with 
it. Then the effort which I mako is what the 
people are pleased to call the fruit of genius. It 
is fruit of labor and thought,” 

big? The Rev. Thomas Whittemore, editor of 
the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine, boasts 
of having’once worked on the shoe bench,—“a 
distinction which no other Universalist editor in 
the United States ever attained.”— Exchange. 

He may also solace himself with. the reflection 
that he has ministered more to the understanding 
of his patrons than most of his fraternity are 
capable of doing. 


Faith. 
BY LIZZIE FLY. 


Tho white sails flutter on the bay— 
The good ships come and go, 

Thore is no pitying car to stay, 
And hear my tale of woo; 

So to the winds I make my moan, 

And sit and watch my dead alone. 


The lamb I sheltered yester evo, 
From shepherd's care astray, 
Heeds not the cause for which I grieve, 
But scems to sport and play. 
O, Thou, who made my baby dead, 
Would not this lamb have done instead? 
Not to the empty winds alone— 
A calm, clear voice replicd— 
Hast thou, poor watcher, told thy moan, 
For I was by thy side. 
Our good ship glides adown the bay, 
But something told me I must stay. 


Thy heart is doubtful of its God— 
Thy fears do hide his face; 
Oh, learn to kiss his chastening rod. 
With me ind trusting grace, 
When faith impelled good Abraham's hand, 
A lamb supplied the full demand. 


——_—————_— + - 2 


CHARLESTOWN, April 29th. 

Bro. Currier’s subject was the doctrine of 
necessity, which denied the doctrine of evil—. 
that all right philosophy, and the doctrine of 
annihilation, with which a leading, wide- 
spread spiritualistic paper teems, and is ram- 
pant upon. He refuted those errors in a very 
acceptable manner. At theclose, Mrs. Clough 
was entranced and improvised very finely. 


C. R. 


WHEN WILL THERE BE AN END OF Mar- 
vELs ?—From a western correspondent, we 
learn that there is a man by the name of New- 
ton, in Cincinnati, Ohio, who transcends all 
other healing mediums, in power. Ho denies 
the possession of all medium powers, but 
claims to receive the power direct from God, 
through which he cures any and all discases 


‘in from half an hour to an hour’s time. ‘There 


can be no doubt of extraordinary manifesta- 
tions, yet we wait for a further instalment—for 
the smoke to clearaway. There ever isa high 
coloring given to new things, to the wonder- 
ful, over which the wise and judicious pause 
before handing it out as unmixed truth. 


Remanrxab.e Escare.—Tho Daily Union 
the other day, stated that its compositors were 
congratulating themselves that there were no 
printers in the State Prison. Some who read 
what they set up will undoubtedly be as much 
surprised at this fact as they are—Bangor 
Times, , l 


d 0 


= We are not in the habit of publishing 
our own puffs, but the following, from the 
Eastern Times, has just caught our eye, and 
is so peculiar in its character that we feel 
bound to give our readers the benetit of Bro. 
Gilman’s opinion. We wonder. how it will 
sound to Bro. G., when he learns that the 
world is round ? 


The Spiritual Eclectic—Bro. Lamson’s pa- 
per—in many respects is'a very interesting 
sheet. We peruse its columns with sincere 
pleasure, until wo come to the spiritualistic 
communications and other nonsense which 
give it its peculiar character, when, — perhaps 
owing to our excessive wickedness —we think 
of the man in the Asylum who talked perfect- 
ly rational, and the examining physician was 
about to discharge him asa sane man, when 
happening to ask him his name, he assum 
the most regal and imposing attitude, and with 
seriousness in every line of, his countenance, 
answeral gravely, “ Name! My name is the 
Great Jehovah !” 


‘| whoso names were registered therein. 
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Special otices. 


The subscription of about 146 of our old 
subscribera expired with the last number of 
this paper.’ We hope, and confidently expect, 
they will renew their subscriptions. If they 
do so promptly, we will present them a paper 
that will do their eyesand hearts good. Send- 
in your money, brethren, and we will continue 
to visit you with constantly improving aspect. 


LE We would call particular attention 
to the series of articles entitled “Hints to- 
ward a new Christology,” the first of which 
appears as our leader in this week’s paper.— 
They will afford a tolerable indication of the 
course this paper is to pursue. 


v 

Miss Emma Hardingo will lecture before 
the Portland Spiritual Association next Sab- 
bath. afternoon and evening, in Mechanics’ 
Hall, at 3 and 7 1-2 o'clock, 


Notice to ContrisuTors.—Some number 
of articles from the able pen of our Charlestown 
correspondent, and others, arrived too late 
for insertion this week. ‘We respectfully de- 
cline the article signed Romio, and forwarded 
from Louisville, Ky., and would wish it. dis- 
tinctly understood that the Eclectic is not a 
political paper, nor can political discussions be 


carried on through its columns: 
wee 


port May 13th; in Hopedale and Milford, 
May 23d; in Foxboro May 30th. For sub- 
esequnt appointments he may be addressed at 
14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Early Impressions are Lasting. 4 


We find it difficult to divest ourself of 
those visions which our childish imagination 
gathered from time to time, grouping and 
blending them at length in one grand picture 
of the Eternal City with its twelve gates of 
‘pearl and streets of gold; and a throne of glo- 
ry in the midst whereon sat the everlasting 
father, God, surrounded by angels of light and 
glory to do him homage forever and ever.— 
Thus far the panorama was perfectly splendid, 
but its further charm for us was marred by the 
business-like appearance of the books contain- 
ing the records, and one most important of all 
in which the names of the righteous were 
written had a most formidable aspect in our 
mind, it being a matter of so much doubt 
This 
would be easily determined, however, by him 
who rode forth on the pale. horse; and those 
bearing not the seal of Godin the forehead 
were to beslain and cast into the bottomless 
pit. The angels about the throne were beau- 
tifully clad and did nothing but’praise God 
night'and day, indeed there was no night, but 
one eternal day of praise and glery to God.— 
About all this there seemed a sort of pageant 
in which we never expected to participate, and 
indeed we are not sure that we desired to, it 
was not in exact keeping with our taste, how- 
ever terrible the thought of being cast into 
the bottomless pit. We could have no assur- 
ance that our name was written in that sealed 
book, in fact it seemed most probable that the 
great man who had charge of it would never 
condescend to humble individuala, and only the 
names of pious ministers and deacons ever 
found a place between its sacred lids, The 
only alternative seemed to cling to life as long 
as possible, and take our chanco for the result. 
Then thero was a method’ introduced by 
which we might enlist the sympathies of the 
Son of God, and get him to: intercede for us 
with his Father and possibly secure us a situ- 
ation in the great metropolis. While awaiting 
the result of his intercession we were to con- 
tinue in proyer and great tribulation, calling 
ourself by all sorts of vile epithets, which we 
should feel it a great insult to hear associated 
with our name by any other person ; but when 
the Son returned with the assurance that wo 
were accepted, we had no more care about the 
matter-—still without this assurance perdition 
was inevitable—mankind being stamped with ` 
damnation at birth. Another class invested 
the righteous God who sat upon the throne 
with a spirit of universal love, which gave all 
free access to his presence, making them child~ 
ren of his loving care, and rightful heirs to à 
share of his magnificent surroundings, and 
others with still more exalted conceptions of 
his divine appointments, not content with the 
narrow limits prescribed by the great high 
walls and measured by, the Angel with his 
golen reed, have peopled the adjaining coun- 
try with the same healthy, happy spirits, hon- 
_ored subjects of the great King, sa that a free 
commerce is established between that once 
exclusive home of the most high God and the 
illimitable heaven, of all human beings, and 
His love and mercy alike pervade its nearest ` 
and remotest bounds. There is no spot where 
He may not be found, and the pure in heart 
do always sce his face. ane 


We began by saying that we cannot divest 
ourself of those early impressions of the Eter- 
-nal City, and here we would add, nor do we 
wish to do so, but'rather cherish ‘them as the 
first faint and imperfect glimpse of that which 
shall be ultimately revealed, to us in all its 
fullness—the glorious kingdom of heaven, — 


Lewis B. Monroe lectures in Cambridge- `` 


$3). ‘ 


a 


Thinkers’ Department, 


Lave to find the true in dreams, 
And in play the serious: 

Each thing, while it single seems, 
Many and mysterious.— Goethe. 


. Would'st thou truly study Nature? 
Beek the whole in every feature ; 
Naught's within, and naught's without: 
For whatever's in will out. 

Hasto thou, then, to learn in season 


Her plain-published mystio reason. 
: ; ~_ Goethe, 


ponu 


Gon ig the absolute unity of the real and 
ddeal, of being and thought, This, however, 
ia the essential idea of Spirit ; and so God, in 
actualizing his potentiality, determines him- 
self in Spirit... For: Spirit is not merely 
thought, nor is it merely being, but the abso- 
lute unity of the two. It is analogous to art. 
All the ideas in the-world are not art. All 
the existence is not. Art js the idea embod- 
ied in a form: which perfectly expresses it.— 
So Spirit is the complete identity, of thought 
and being. od 

God, in thus determining himself as Spirit, 
determines himself to a process of develop- 
ment. For this distinction in himself, of ideal 
and real, is essentially an unfolding art, the 
unfolding of all contained in the absolute 
Spirit. This, however, in its nearer idea, is 
tho idea of Nature, So that God, as Spirit, 
determines. himself as Nature. For Nature 

` is not something made, It is from nasci, and 
is distinguished from dorivatives of facercs, in 
that it is a development from within outward, | 
and not something created by means of outward 
force brought to bear upon it. Nor does it 
include the idea of materiality. The divine 
Nature is a biblical idea. The Nature of God 

- is his instrument of revelation, 

But God, in that he determines himself as 
object, at the same time determines himself 
as subject; for the one involves the other.— 
Thought and determination demand a thinker 
anda determiner, This thinking is self-con- 
sciousness, which, in its perfected form, is rea- 
son, The determining is self-activity, which, 
in its perfect form, is freedom. So that God, 
in objectifying himself, determines himself, un- 
der the form of absolute Nature, to absolute 
reason and freedom. The self-consciousness 
and self-activity, in this their absolute form, 
constitute absolute rersoNnaLity ; and only in 
personality does the divine Nature become 
truly organism, because here, first, the partic- 
ular characteristics are all blended into ono 
bearing the characteristics. Whilo then, per- 
sonality is, as it were, the completing of the 
divine Nature, it is as well a now, peculiar 
form of existence, For that alone is true per- 
sonality which receives all, that else were sep- 
arate and-particular, into itself as tho form of 
itself, and not merely as a determination or 
characteristic joined to it.. It is#thus a new 
self-contained form of being. This distinc- 
tion between nature and personality is- seen 
in man; who, though the last link in the 
chain of nature, is yet distinct from it; be- 
longing no more to the sphere of material na- 

‘ ture, but existing a self-contained being in an- 
other sphere. But personality does not 
wholly absorb nature, or remove it. The two 
mutually demand each other. The divine 
Nature has true existence when it results in 
divine personality. But it lies also in the 
idea of divine Personality, to have the divine 
nature as its cause. Both must havo real ex- 
istence, or neither can exist. God as absolute 
Spirit, must have both: he must be en kai pan. 
(One and all.) As, in nature, the content of 
God’s being was realized, so, in personality, 
we have its perfected form. The relation of 
the two is that of mutual action and reaction. 
and hence we have the Livina Gop. The 
universe of nature and personality constitute 
Goda Person, Personality is the idea of 
which. person is the realization, but it is real- 
ized in and through nature; just as, in art, 
the thought is realized only in and through 
the material, the union of both being what, 
alone, neither one could be, viz: art. As 
Person, then, God is the Revealed God— 
Here, then, must end the development of the 
idea of God, for here is the idea completed. 
In the revealed God we have the many and 
one conjoined, the general and the particular 
organically united; and, with this, the con- 
tent of the God-thought of the pious con- 
sciousness is exhausted, It is only necessary 
to remember that the process of development 
here described. is an absolute process, to keep 
clear of the erroneous and dangerous thought 
that God isnot, always from eternity, the com- 
plete “I am.” In the absolute process, time 
is necessarily excluded ; there can be no such 
thing as succession of time, in the Absolute 

, Being. “The succession is only logical; only, 

wo represent it to our minds as temporal, bẹ- 
cause we cannot rid ourselves of this mode of 
conception. But the absolute process is whol- 
ly beyond the sphere of time, and is not to be 
confounded. with temporal affairs,” —From 

Rothe's Ethics, as translated in the Bibliotheca 

Sacra for April, 

Philosophy of Nature. 
1. Creation is the Divine Being phenome- 
nilized to himself, by the aid of his own 
mind. - Peet A ; 


—Rev, O. D. Miller. 


and we will also make it our own.—[Ep. Ec- 


“ Happy suckling! To thee an infinite Spaco in this 


`“ Show mo a fortunate man, and the gods I forget in 


“ Passing for naught, Time hastens away. Ho seeks 


“ Novor tastes he the fruit of the treo which he toil- 
u Go and do good, and thou helpest Humanity’s heav- 
“Bo no one like another, but each resemblo the 


u Life she received at first from Fable; the Schools 


u Talk not to mo so much of your stars and your 


“ She is the high, the heavenly goddess to me, to 


“ How a single rich man supports an army of bog- 


THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


2, The Deity thus distinguishes Creation 
from himself, yet as himself, and in himself. 

‘8, Oreation, therefore, has no extstenco, 
taken on its own ground—no absolute, or self- 
subsistence ; it exists only as the Diyine. Bo- 
ing phenomenalized to himself. ak: 

4, This is the absolute reconciliation of The- 
ism and Pantheism :— 

5, In other words, Creation is God, yet 


God phenomalized to-himeelf, and thus distin- 


guished from himself. 
6. From these principles flow all the doc- 
trines embraced in the Philosophy of Nature. 


‘Salutation of a Spirit. 
Hian on the castle's ancient walls, 
The warrior'’s shade appears; 
Who to the bark that's passing calls, 
And thus its passage cheers. 
Behold! these sinews once were strong; 
This heart was firm and bold; 
"Mid war and glory, feast and’song, 
My oarthly yoars woro told. 
Restless through half of lifo I ran, 
In half havo sought for easo, 
What then? Thou bark, that sails't with man, 
Hasto, haste to cleave the seas! 
— Goethe. 


The Godlike. 


There can none but Man 
Perform the Impossible. 

No undorstandeth, 

Chooseth, and judgeth ; 

Ho can impart to the 

Moment duration. . 


Ho alone may 
The Good reward, 
Tho Guilty punish, 
. Mend aud deliver; 
All the wayward, anomalous 
Bind in the Useful. 


And the Immortals— 

Them wo reverence, 

As if thoy were men, and 

Did, on a grand scale, 

What the best man in little ` 
Doos, or fain would do. 


Let noble man 
Bo helpful and good! 
Evor creating 
Tho Right and Useful,— 
Typo of those loftior 
Beings of whom the heart whispers. 
— Goethe. 


Ex” The following was Goethe’s creed, 


LECTIC.] 
“ Open world and generous living, 

Long full years of honest striving, 
Much inquiring, much new grounding, 
Ne'er concluding, often sounding, 
Roverence for what is oldest, trucst, 
Friendly welcomo for the newest, 
Cheerful, and purpose pure ;— 
So—our onward way is sure. 


“Tf thou art anything, keep still; 
In silence all will work out well: 
For one may place him whore he will, 
The real man will always tell.” 


Epigrams—From Goethe. 
THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. 


cradle, 
Grow to a man, and thon narrow tho univorse 
seems.” . 


TIEOPHANIA, ` 


a moment; 
But before mo they stand, whon I a sufforer see.” 


THB UNCITANGEABLE. 


tho enduring. 
Be but true, and thou castest chains ovorlasting 
on him.” 


THE LEARNED PLODDER. 


fully reareth; 
Only Tasto can enjoy that which the learned ones 
plant.” a 


TWO WAYS OF WORKING. 


enly plant to grow; f 
Or create Beauty, and strew heavonly seeds through 
the world.” 


PROB LEM. 


Highest! 
How is that to be done? Encli bo complete in 
himself.” 


THE THRER AGES OF NATURE. ` 


unsouled her; 
Lifo and creation a new Reason is giving her 
back.” 


TO THE ASTRONOMER. 


nebulous systems; 
Is, thon, Nature so great, that yo may have somo- 
` thing to count? 
Vast is your subject, no doubt; in Spaco there's 
nothing sublime; 
. But, friends, the Sublime hath not its being in 
Space.” 


% SCIENCE. 


anothor 


But tho convenient cow, that keeps him in butter | 


and chicose."* 


KANT AND HIS COMMENTATORS. 


“ gars! . 
When an emperor builds, draymen have plenty to 
do” . 


‘ 


opener m aaaea meee atest tyne a roan = at 


[Written for the Spiritual FKelectic.] 
A REVERY. | 


Life. We look abroad, and in the wide and 
inconceivably extensive Universe, life animate 
and inanimate is everywhere seen and felt. 
Wo see! we behold! and yet how little we 
understand of the numberless laws of nature 
acting upon and governing this vital principle 
of all being; how little comprehend of the 
divinely ordered workings of cause and effect ; 
and how imperfeotly realize the height, depth, 
and breadth of that powerful and victorious 
clement of its composition,— bestowed only 
on the diviner portion of God’s creation—Rea- 
son. 

_ Wo are; we exist. But how and why aro 


plative and investigating minds, and cannot be 
silenced by aught save an arrival at satisfacto- 
ry conclysions ; but how these are to bo gain- 
ed, still comes up to the questioner.’ How, 
but by a careful investigation of the sources 
and origin of the elements that minister to 
their continuance ? i 

That science may reach those heights of 
knowledge, the advancement of the present 
from the past clearly proves. Man knows not 
his own vast powers of thought and action. He 


| realizes not how inconceivably grand may bo 


tho effects of his earnest and persevering ef- 
forts, Neither docs he look in the proper or 
probable channel for these germs of his being ; 
that grow out of darkness into the light from 
the soil of his own heart’s richness. 

Various and frequent are the opportunities 
that greet him, which might prove the incon- 
sistency of his continual graspings for fading 
tangibilities ; opportunities, which, if rightly 
improved would do: much toward opening 
those glorious windows of his soul’s reason, 
through which streams of living light forever 
flow to nourish and revive the drooping flow- 
ers of nature, and minister to those needs and 
necessities of his being, that unsupplied lie a 
heavy incubus upon his mind, oppressing him 
to the vileness of cultivating the weeds of 
earthly passions and appetites, for want of 
something better. Man talks of tho duties of 
life and thinks he reasons upon the practicability 
and importance of their uses and abuses, of 
their reasonableness and incorrectness, and 
while he speaks, knows not what he says. ‘For 
the basis upon which his ideas are founded is 
frail and unnatural; the source of his logic 
foul with the darkness of ignorance and bigot- 
ed superstition. 


Life's duties ! Ay, they are many, and im- 
portant as numerous; and with this thought 
comes the mighty question of the wherefore 
of the error of man’s teachings relative to 
them. To many perhaps this would remain 
an unanswerable query, while to somo it 
would become an easy solution. Would more 
were known of its origin, that the onward car 
of progression might be stayed less often in 
its glorious course. That any mind can know 
the duties of itself or another mind, and not 
understand in some considerable measure the 
principles of its foundation ; the object of its 
action and the end to which it was created or 
came into existence ; seems to us extremely 
ludicrous, to say the least. Then how all im- 
portant that Life become with man a study; 
a theme in which his most powerful arguing 
may be charitably enlisted ; a subject occupy- 
ing the foremost seat in the silent chambers 
of his mind’s ruminating, an object the under- 
standing of which would be sufficient reward 
for years of patient endeavor. . 

Yet I fear few are tho really earnest seek- 
ers for God’s unchanging truth, gathered from 
his granary of nature, upon every atom of 
which, from the loftiest elevation upon the 
earth’s surface, to the tiniest flower that 
drinks in the dew-drops of heaven’s refresh- 


‘ing, is written “ Wisdom both hidden and re- 


vealed.” 

Man has been so long the victim of error’s 
revealings, so long impressed with that great 
and mysterious idea of so powerful and mys- 
terious a God, who works the purposes of his 
avenging nature without any reference to, and 
entirely aside from any of the laws which he 
has made, to govern each the other, through- 
out all of his creations; so long cherished his 
religious sentiments as something entirely 
apart from aught else of his being, that the 
windows, through which any ray of reveal- 
ment might glow to lighten up the darkened 
chambers of his intellect, are so closely veiled 
by their misty folds, as to exclude all of that 
glorious divinity so apparent. in every minute 
particle of nature, so evident in every emotion 
that characterizes the true man. And yet 
some have said “the natural heart of man is 
at enmity against God.” Preposterous man ! 


‘Look and say if the lower onders of God’s 


creating aro at enmity against Him: If. i 

aught thou art so unfortunate as to discover 
such conflicting variance, then we will freely 
without any farther arguing, admit tho proba- 
bility of the above mentioned absurdity. 
Otherwise we must make use of that talent, 
that God-given faculty of our being, Reason, 


and for Gods sake deny such blasphemous as-- 


sertions. 

That the hdart of humanity often wanders 
from the pure path of right by itgown wilful 
obstinacy, we do not attempt to deny, and 
that it-also strays quite frequently through 
ignorance, in the way -where thorns too often 

‘pierce its wandering feet, we do assert as our 


queries that continually arise to all contem- | 


belief; and that the result of theso wander- 

ings, with other too numerous-to-be mentioned 
ovils, veils his darkened vision with still deep- 
er darkness, causifg him sometimes to cry out 
against his own erring heart, seems possiblo 
and even probable. 

And now tho thought, what leads man’s 
mind far, far away from the happy path of 
Peace? What has made him subject to tempt- 
ation? Did he give directions for his own 
mechanism, for his own strength of-mind and 
purpose? Most certainly not. Is ho then 
responsible for the circumstances of his birth ? 
—tho effects of which will cling to him not 
only through this life but beyond it—and 
the surroundings of his infancy and childhood, 
where the cultivation and nourishment of the 
tender bud is in connection with its formation 
to determine tho future character of the flower 
—are these subject to his control? And 
when all these numberless agencies have acted 
to produce a being too weak to battle success- 
fully in the ranks of life, and he is thus led in 
by and forbidden paths;.what is it that oft- 
times causes him to recdil and hide himself, 
as it wero within himself, and to cry out in 
agony “ Unclean, Uncrean” ? What but the 
natural heart God has so kindly given us; and 
which aided and directed by Wisdom’s holy 
tones will lead us onward and upward to the 
glorious beyond, whero Life with its principles 
known and felt, will be lived sweetly, nobly 
and harmoniously. Where no forbidden paths 
are, for Love and Wisdom teaches all, and 
evil cannot be, for Peace and Right go hand in 
hand, and the bright shores ‘of their gentle 
murmurings forever re-echo their sweel-toned 
Victory. 

Bright, glad homo that awaits carth’s toil- 
ing, weary ones. Where the heart’s vain long- 
ings here are realized to a great extent; 
where congenial minds and hearts are no long- 
er doomed to remain so far apart and waste 
their great wealth of lovo and affection upon 
the seeming air, though spirit friends are ever 
near to listen to such lonely breathings, and 
whisper if possible of the bright hope that 
should help to make such hours grow bright 
with swect and holy thoughts of the timo 
when space will no longer interveno between 
loved ones, and where the sweet perfume of 
bright-eyed flowers from banks of silver 
streams, and gardens of ever-blooming beauty 
will fill the arr with fragrance for love’s breath 
to drink in with its sweet draught of pure and 
spotless affection ; where no dark cloud hangs 
pall-like over our dearest hopes, as if to crush 
out all the light of life, and make our very 
existence a weariness; for there the skies are 
ever clear and glorious, and the bright hopes 
there cherished die not with the breath that 
bids them live, nor yet ever, for of immortal 
birthħre they, and perish not, for He has said 
it. Why allow “ earth’s light afflictions which 
are but for a moment” to weigh heavily upon 
thy heart and bow thy drooping spirits down? 
Has He not said they “shall work out for us 
a far more exceeding .and eternal weight of 
glory”? Glorious promise, full of light in the 
darkest hour, of hope in moments of the most 
dread uncertainty. 

The dark clouds that sometimes seem to 
enwrap all things in their gloomy embrace, 
mar not the sweet blue of heaven nor dim the 
bright stars’ lustre. So should thy high hopes, 
thy, pure affections, thy nature’s noblest and 
divine imaginings raise thee above these light 
afflictions, which appear so impenetrable while 
wrapped in their forbidding folds, but when 
once free to soar heavenward on the bright 
and happy wings of hopo and faith, appear as 
they should, divested of half their darkness ; 
and become to us as they are, stern bidders to 
duty’s path, when gentlo admonitions would 
have failed. Ah, earth’s children need more 
of heaven’s pure and gentle teachings, that 
come by the soul’s silent communings with 
nature and nature’s God; teachings that distil 
as gently in the soul’s chalice, as the’ refresh- 
ing dew-drops in the flower’s beauteous cup. 
And where is heaven? Where pure love, 
bright hope, trusting faith, and a holy and di- 
vine foretaste of the light-winged hours of 
happiness, that fail not ‘to greet each happy 
heart, there blessed with life immortal, are in 
one mind combined to make its sister spirit 
perfect even as “ our Father in heaven is perfect.” 

“Joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
Where, oh! where is such? Everywhere! 
Though we sce as through a glass darkly, and 
term those trials and ills that seem to our na- 
‘tures inharmonious, yet itis not so. Every 
dispensation from our Fathers hand is a bless- 
ing ; every ordaining an evidence of his kind- 
ly interposition in our behalf, given for the 
elevation ard purification of our natures 
towards his own divine perfections. Naught 

is a vain bestowal., Look out upon the wide 
extended face of nature, and say if thou canst 
that aught is mado in vain, perceive if thou 
canst one inharmonious object. Then look 
above, and there upon the sweet blue of heay- 
en traco if thou mayst one line of discord. 
No, tho} canst not. Then why deem his 
laws wf or his promises other than bless- 
ings toward his children, when all in inanimate 
nature’ bespeaks ‘his boundless love. The tune- 
ful choir of nature’s songsters ceaso their songs 
of praise and thanksgiving never; the forest 
leaves’ sweet whisperings, the gentle murmur- 
ing rivulet, and the loved sighings of heaven’s 
gentle zephyrs greet our ever listening ears. 

Then why be dumb? Ah! too much is a 
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heart engrossed in the transitory affnirs of 
earth, Not often enough are its glorious 
hopes extended to heaven, not often enough 
its desires raised to that home of peace, where 
only its longings may be realized, its desires 
satisfied, Having cars to hear not, eyes to see 
not, and hearts to feel not, is what was design- 
ed never. Why the glorious panorama of na- 
ture spread out to the view, if not for the 
gaze to rest upon and behold in His love, even 
His who loved All. Why the continual out- 
gushing of melody and of thought, if the car 
is to be deaf to its music, and the heart re 
main untouched, unaffected by its thrilling in- 
‘tonations? 

Joy unspeakable and full of glory. To the 
pure and noblo, to the good only can such’ joy 
extend. Only to the purely loving, the nobly 
acting, is such joy given, and to all must this 
truth become known; upon every heart must 
it be traced in lines ineffacable, whether in, 
this or another spliere. And not only must it 
be known, but realized, felt, comprehended, in 
the fulness of its unfathomable depths. As is 
the motivo power so is the action. Then 
strive oh! how earnestly that thy motives be 
pure, noble, and worthy the approval of Him 
who has said “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
Then thy acts shall be acts elevated and pure- 
ly good ; and thy life as the flower that bends 
smilingly its gentle head to the rudo winds 


„and storms, to raise it again in’ rencwed love- 


liness, crowned with beauties unperceived be- 
fore, when the glorious rays of the sun shall 
dissipate the darkness and gloom above it, and 
descend, with smiles to cheer, upon its sweet 
face, uplifted as if to receive its caresses, and 
drink the sweet assurance of his approval. 
And thy new birth, thy passing away from the 
earth-sphere, ah ! not more calmly, more trust- 
ingly doth the tiny bird in its downy nest, con- 
ceal its head beneath its wing to sleep, than 
thou to our tender care and loving guidance 
thyself wilt resign. And when ‘the tie that 
confines thee is loosed, more lightly than the 
light-winged zephyrs, and more swiftly shalt 
thou soar away to the sweet consummation of 
all thy glorious hopes. 

Then be pure as He is pure, and good as He 
is good. Miss L. WATTS. 


The Dream. 

I oncé heard a minister who stated that ho 
preached a number of years in a certain placo 
without any visible benefit, to any one. Fi- 
nally, he concluded it was not right for him to 
preach, and, in consequence, thought he would 
give it up. But, while musing on the subject, 
he fell asleep and dreamed. “I dreamed,” he 
said, * that I was to work for a certain man 
for so much, and my business was splitting 
open a very large rock with a very small ham- 
mer, pounding upon the middle of it in order 
to split it open. I worked a long time to no 
effect, and at length I became discouraged and 
began to complain, when my employer came. 
Said he:— 

“¢ Why do you complain? Have you not 
fared well while in my ‘employ ?? 

«e Oh, yes? 

“¢ Have you not had enough to cat?’ 

cee Yes. 

“¢JYave you been neglected in any way p 

“¢ No, sir? : 

«e'hen, said he, ‘keep to work—cease 
your complaints, and I will take care of the 
result. He then left me. 

«I then thought I applied my little ham- 
mer with’ more energy, and soon the rock 
burst open with such a force that it awoke 
me. Then,” said he, “I ceased to complain— 
I seized my little hammer with new yigor— 
I hammered upon that great rock ( sin) with 
renewed energy, nothing doubting, and soon 
the rock burst. The Spirit of the Lord rush- 
ed in, and the result was a glorious ingath - 
ering of souls to the heavenly Shiloh. 

«Thus, you see, my brother, that to perse- 
vore in well-doing is the sure way to gain tho 
prize.” 

ee 


Henry Martrx.—His specches in the houso 
were not long, but wondrous poignant, perti- 
nent, and witty. He was exceeding happy in 
apt instances ; he alone had sometimes turned 
the whole house. Making an invective speeeh 
one time against old Sir Harry Vane, when he 
had done with him he said, But for young Sir 
Harry Vane—and so sat down. Several cried 
out— What have you to say to young Sir 
Harry?” We rises up: Why, Y young Sir 
Harry lives to Ue old, he will be old Sir Harry! 
and go sat down, and, set the whole house a 
laughing, as he oftentimes did. Oliver Crom- 
well onco in the house called him, jestingly or 
scofingly, Sir Henry Martin. H. M. rises and 
bows: “I thank your majesty, I always thought 
when you were king that I should be knight- 
ed.” A godly member made a motion to have 
all profane and unsanctified persons expelled 
the house. H. M. stood up and moved that 
all fools should be put out likewise, and then 
thore would bea thin house. He was wont 
to sleep much in the house (at least dog- 
sleep ); Alderman Atkins made a motion that 
such scandalous members as slept and minded 
not the business of the house should be put 
„out. H. M. starts up—“ Mr, Speaker, a mo- 
tion has been made to turn out the nodders; 
I desire the noddees may also be turned out.” 
, — Audrey's M. S. S. ' 


e 
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Miscellaucons, 


A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying 
in other words, that he is wiser to-day than 
ho was yesterday.— Pope, 

A tract distributor calling at the house of 
a pious lady, who was absent at the time, left 
a tract and departed. When she returned the 
children came running with the book, each 
eager to relate the circumstance by which 
they came in possession of it; and the eldest 
began reading some extracts, “Stop, child,” 
said the mother, “until I see what is the sub- 
ject. I intend you shall be very select in your 
reading.” ‘Taking the book she exclaimed— 
“O, it is Endless Misery. Go on, child, itis a 
beautiful theme, and I am suro it must be 
good.” i 

Desire or KyowLepcr.—Dr, Johnson and 
I ( Boswell ) took a sculler at the Temple 
Stairs, and set out for Greenwich. 
him if he really thought a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages an essential requi- 
site to a good education. Johnson, “Most 
certainly, Sir; for those who know them have 
a very great advantage over those who do not. 
Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a difference 
learning makes upon people even in the com- 
mon intercourse of life, which docs not appear 
to be much connected with it.” “ And yet,” 
said I, “people go through the world very well, 
and carry on the business of life to good ad- 
vantage, without learning.” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, that may be true in cases where learning 
cannot possibly be of any use; for instance, 
this boy rows us as well without learning as 
if he could sing the song of Orpheus to the 
Argonauts, who were the first sailors.” He 
then called to the boy, “What would you 
give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts ? ” 
“Sir,” said the boy, “I would give what I 
have.” Johnson was much pleased with his 
answer, and we gave him a double fare. Dr. 
Johnson then turning to me— Sir,” said he, 
“a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling 
of mankind; and every human being, whose 
mind is not debauched, will be willing to give 
all that he has to get knowledge.”—Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 


A Mover. Wusnanp.—Hear what Saxe says 
of a model husband :— . 

I saw a model husband in a dream, 

Where things are not exactly what they seem ; 

A moral man, to sceptics be it known ; 

The wife he loved and cherished was—his own ; ° 

And for the test—I saw the husband wait 

With horse and chaise five minutes at the gato 

While Jane put on her things ; nor speak one sour 

Or bitter word, though waiting half an hour 

For dinner ; and, like Patience on a ihrone, 

Ile didn't swear to find a button gone. 


Whatever is against reason, it is pardonable 
to doubt; it is reasonable to examine. There 
is no merit, but rather blindness and folly in 
resting our faith upon nameg and human au- 
thority. Implicit belicf without evidence is 
credulity. 

THE Ace BEFORE Newspapers.—I am so 
put to it for something to say, that I would 
make a memorandum of the most improbable 
Nie that could be invented by a viscountess-: 
dowager; as the old Duchess of Rutland does 
when she is told of some strange casuality. 
“Lucy, child, step into the next room and set 
that down.”—“ Lord, Madam !? says Lady 
Lucy, “it can’t be. true !’—“ Oh) no matter, 
child; it will do for news Into’ the country 
next post.” —Tlorace Walpole. 

Panruiamenraty Disratcy.—Mr. Popham, 

‘when he was Speaker, and’ the lower house 
had sat Jong, and done in effect nothing, com- 
ing one day to Queen Elizabeth, she said to 
him, “ Now, Mr. Speaker, what has passed in 
the lower house?” Je answered, “ If it please 
your Majesty, seven weeks.”— Bacon. 

A Sranxuine Vane.—A very curious and 

elegant vane for spires may be made, by plac- 
` ing in the centre a spiral or twisted spindle. 
This spindle should be hung on delicate piv- 
“ ots, and the spaces between the spiral flanch- 
es nearly covered with small pieces of look- 
ing-glass or thin plates of mica. ‘The least 
breeze will put it in. motion, and as the re- 
flectors will assume every possible position, 
several of them will present the reflection of 
the sun at every revolution, from whatever 
point it may be viewed, thus producing a con- 
stant and very brilliant sparkling. 

Summary or Women.—The Boston- Cou- 
rier gives the following spicy summary of 
“Woman,” as analyzed by Michelet in his 
new book:—‘A pair of rosy lips is chiefly 
significant as the natural barrier of a set of 
bones which tare in constant need of the den- 
tists care; and the husband’s kiss must 
be bestowed with caution, lest perchance 
some disorder incident to the feeding of 
very small children may render it unpleas- 
ant or painful. A beautiful woman is a bun- 
dle of feminine diseases, combined in mysteri- 
ous complication beneath a fair exterior— 
Her progress from infancy to maturity is de- 


scribed as a jockey describes the growth of a } 
She is an animal of fine texture, | 


horse. 
which, though gifted with speech, usually re- 
mains silent, uncomplaining, suffering, in the 
presence of that great, rough; coarse, tyranni-’ 
cal creature, man, who uses her to abuse her, 
and then throws her away like a squeczed or- 
ange.” ' : 


I asked’ 


A Lesson ror Prerzxoens,—I remember 
when I was in the Low Countries, and lived 
with Sir John Ogle at Utrecht, the reply of that 
valiant gentleman, Colonel Edmunds, to a 
countryman of his newly come out of Scot- 


land, went current; who desiring entertain- 


ment of him, told hin—My lord, his father, 
and such knights and gentlemen, his cousins 
and kinsmen, were in good health. Quoth 
Colonel Edmunds, Gentlemen (to his friends 
by), believe not one word he says; my futher 
is but a poor baker of Edinburgh, and works 
hard for his living, whom this knave would 
make a lord, to curry favor with me, and make 
ye believe I am a great man born.—Peacham. 
Tue Desotation or Tyranny.—The Kha- 
leefeh, Abd El-Melik, was’in the beginning of 
his reign, an unjust monarch. Being, one 
night, unable to sleep, he called for a person 
te tell him a story for his amusement. “O 
Prince of the Faithful,” said the man thus 
bidden, “there was an owl in El-Mosil, and 
an owl in El-Basrah : and the owl of El-Mosil 
demanded in marriage, for her son, the daugh- 
ter of the owl of El-Basrah: but the owl of 
El-Basrah said, ‘I will not unless you give me, 
as her dowry, a hundred desolate farms.’ 
‘That I cannot do, said the owl of El-Mosil, 
‘at present ; but if our sovereign ( may God, 
whose name be exalted, preserve him!) live 
one year, I will give thee what thou desirest.’” 
This simple fable sufficed to rouse the prince 
from his apathy, and he thenceforward applied 
himself to fulfil the duties of his station.— 
Lane. “ 
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Price 38 cents; illustrated edition, 62 cents. 

The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the-Truths 
of Nature; or, Man’s only Infallible Rule of Faith 
and Practice. Prico in cloth, 88 cents; in paper 
covers, 25 cents. x 

The above are for sale, at wholesale or retail, by 
BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield strect, Boston. 
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SUFFOLK, DYE HOUSE, 
CORNER OF COURT AND HOWARD STREET, 
BOSTON. i 


A. B. CHILD, M. D., Dentist, . 
No. 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


Free Love and Affinity. 
A Discourse delivered under spirit-influence, by 
Miss Lizzie Doten, at the Melodeon, Boston, Sunday 
evening, March 20, 1859. Phonographically reported 
by James M. W. Yerrington. Price 8 cents ench, or 
$5 per hundred. This discourse contains much good 
advice, and was listened to with very general satis- 
faction. BELA MARSH, Publisher, 14 Bromfield 
street, Boston. 16—tf 
i 
Now Gracffonberg Water Cure and Hines- 
ipathetic Institute, near Utica, N. Y. 
This establishment has boen in successful opera- 
tion for the past twelvo years, and under the control 
of the -present Physician during the whole time, 
which is a longer period than any similar institution 
has been conducted by the samo individual in this 
country. eS 
Evecrmcrry, (Misean and ‘Anmmar) is our 
greatest ngent in'curitig the ills: which flesh is heir 
to, but experience has demonstrated that it is neces- 
sary to understand tho use of water for its most suc- 
cessful application. Thoso who believe in cure by 
the laying on of hands, we will add, that many of 
our most important cures have been effected in part 
by such means. ` : : 
For particulars, address f 
. R. HOLLAND, M. D., 
Now Graeffenberg, N. Y. 


THE PREMATURE DECAY OF YOUTH. 
Just publishod by Dr. STONE, Physician to the 

Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, a treatise on the 

Early Decay of American Youth; the vice of solf 

abuse, and its direful consequences; Seminal Weak- 

ness, Nervous and Spinal Debility, and other dis- 
eases of the Sexual Organs in both Male and Fe- 
male. ; 

The above work is one of tho most thrilling inter- 
est to the Young of both sexes; detailing some of 
the most thrilling cases and incidents, in the practice 
of the Author, pointing out.the great causes for such 
decline and decay of American Youth. 

The book is written in chaste language, and should 
be read by every Parent and Guardian that has tho 
least solicitude or tho well-being of offepring and 
youth. It will be sent by mail in a soaled envelope 
to any part of the country, free of charge, on receipt 


'| of two (8 cont) stamps for postage. 


I In view of the awful destruction of human 
life and health, by marasmus or prematurb, exhaus- 
tion and decay of tho nervous system, caused by 
sexual diseases, such as the vice of Self-abuse, Sem- 
inal weakness, Spermatorrhaa, Syphilis and viru- 
lent affections, Glect, Impotence, Leucorrhæa and 
Sterility, and organic diseases of the Kidneys, and 
in view of the deceptions which are practiced upon 
the unfortunate victims of such diseases by quacks 
and base pretenders, the Directors of the Troy Lung 
and Hygienic Instituto have instructed their attend- 
ing physician to treat this all-pervading class of mod- 
érn maladies so productive of Pulmonury Consump- 
tion. The Institution is provided with the nids of 
the most improved practice of France, England, and 
tho Oriental countries, in order to insure the utmost 
afd speedy success. The most scrupulous regard to 
confidence and fidelity will. be guaranteed overy pa- 
tient and applicant. The medicines used by tho In- 
stitution are guaranteed free from Mercury, Minerals 
and Poisons of every nature.. The most approved 
medicines, of recent discovery Imported from Indian 
and Japan—and concentrated in the form of Extracts 
and Alkaloids, are alone used—our remedies will not 
expose, nor sicken nor debilitate ‘under any circum- 
tances. The Institution has the honor of treating 
as paticnts some of the most distinguished men in 
tho United States. Patients can at all times be treat- 
ed by letter and cured at homo, on receiving a full 
statement of their symptoms, and medicines can bo 
sent by mail or express to any part of the United 
States and the Canadas, 

YOUNG MEN suffering from these direful ills, 
will receive for $6 a series of Health Rules and per- 
fect Charts of cure, whicli will bo to them a true 
Polar Star through lifo. 

TO FEMALES.—Tho Monthly Pills, prepared by 
the Institution, are a neyer-fuiling remedy for Sup- 
pressions of every me willbe sent by mail to any 
part of the country on the receipt of $1, with amplo 
instructions for the use, under all cireumstapges. 

Address Dr, ANDREW STONE, Physician to the 
Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for 
the diseases of the Heart, Throat and Lungs, 96, 
Fifth st., Troy, New York. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


(For pupils of both sexes,) 69 West Aath st., N. Y., 
re-opencå Monday, Septemb SY Two boarders 
can be accommodated in the Tantily of the Princi- 
pal. A. T. DEANE. 


Bohemia under Austrian Despotism. 
BY A. M. DIGNOWITY, M. D. 
This work is dedicated by the author to the phil- 
anthropic and practical reformer, and to all seekers 


after truth. For sale by BELA MARSH, 11 Brom- 
field Street. Price 75 cents. 2—3t 


Esperanza; 

My journey thither and what I found thero, This 
is a new and vory interesting work of 832 pages, 
largo duodecimo. Price $1,00. Just published, and 
for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield Street. 

2—3t 


New Books. 


The Thinker. By A. J. Davis. Price $1,00. 

The Arcana of Nature. By Hudson Tuttle.— 
Price $1,00. os 

Foutfalls on the Boundaries of another World. By 
Robert Dale Owen. Price $1,25. 

The Spiritual Register for 1860. Price 10 cents. 

Thirty-two Wonders; or, The Skill displayed in 
the Miracles of Jesud. By Prof. M. Durias. Prico 
25 cents, 

The Bible: Is it of Divine Origin, Authority, and 
Influence? By S.J. Phinney. Price, in paper, 25 
cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

The Way of Salvation calmly considered; being 
an exposuro of tlie fundamental doctrines of Evan- 
golical Christendom. By J. S. Lovelund. Price 8 cts. 

The above are just published, and for sulo at 


wholosale or retail by 
BELA MARSH, 


2—tf 14 Bromfield Strect. 


Theodore Parker’s Experiences as a Mine 
ister, ` 

With somo account of his Early Lifo, and Educa- 
tion for tho Ministry; contained in a Letter from him 
to tho Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society of. 
Boston. Price in paper covers, 80 cents; in cloth, 
60 cents. Just published and forsale by Bola Marsh, 
14 Bromfield street. 


Woodman’s Reply to Dr. Dwight. 

A Now Edition of this oxcollent work is just pub- 
lished. It'has been carefully revised and stereo- 
typed, in order to moot an increased demand, and 
is put at the low prico of 20 cents per copy. A lib- 
eral discount at wholesale. BELA MARSH, Pub- 
lishor, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 81—tf 


B. 0. & G. 0. WILSON, 
‘ WHOLESALE BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, Nos. 16 


‘and 20 Central st., 7 doors from Kilby st., Boston, 


where may be found a largo stock of Boranro MED- 
ICINEs, embracing every variety of Medicinal Roots, 
Horbs, Barks, Secds, Leaves, Flowers, Gyms, Resins, 


Oils; Solid and-Fluid Extracts, Concentrated Prepar- 


ations; together with a full assortment of 2 
ALL OTHER KINDS OF MEDICINES, 
Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Syringes, Médical Books, 
Liquors of the bost quality, for medicinal purposes; 
and ‘a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles, in- 


. cluding ALMOST EVERYTHING WANTED BY THE APO. 


THECARY OR PHYSICIAN. 
Orders by mail or otherwise, promptly filled and 
forwarded to any part of the country. > ` 


, 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


SPIRITUALISM, 
= PUBLISHED BY BELA MARSH, 
AT THE 


Spiritual any. Beform Bookstore, 


14 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


The following books will be sent by mail at the 
marked prices to any distancë within.8000 miles, 


The Great Harmonia, by A. J. Davie, in '6 vols., at 
$1 00cach. Vol 1.—The Physician; Vol. 2.—The 
‘Teacher; Vol. 8.—The Seer; Vol. 4.—The Reformer, 
Vol. 5.—The Thinker. 


Da7 Also, late Editions of the following works by 
the same author, viz: 


The Philosophy of Special Providences: A Vision 
Price 16 cents. j 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse: being an 
explanation of modern mysteries, 50 cents. 

the Harmonial Man: or, Thoughts for the Age. 
80 cents. 

Free Thoughts Concerning Religion: or, Nature 
versus Theology. 16 cents. 
© The Penetrutia: belng Harmonious Answers to 
Important Questions. $1. ; 

The Magic Staff: an Autobiography of Andrew 
Jucksdn Davis.’ $1 00. i i 

The History and Philosophy of Evil. In paper 80 
cents: cloth 60 cents. 


Tho following works are by different authors: 

Twelve Messages from tho spirit of John Quince 
Adams bay Joseph D. Stiles, medium, to Josia 
Brigham. $1 60. : 

Woodman's Three Lectures on Spiritualism, in re- 
ply to Willlam T, Dwight, D. D. 20 cents. 

Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft, and Miracle: 
by Allen Putnam. 26 cents. 

Afodern Spiritualism; its Facts and Fanaticisms, 
its consistencies and Contradictions; with an Appen- 


dix by E. W. Capron. $1. 
‘the Life Lineuf the Lone One: By Warren Chase. - 
$1. 


The Bouquet of Spiritual Flowers, received chiefly 
through the mediumship of Mrs, J. 8. Adams. `B 
A.B. Child, M. D. 86 cents, $1, and $1 50, accord- 
ing to tho stylo of the binding. : 

The Lily Wreath: by tho same; and the prices the 
samo. . 

The “Ministry of Angels” Realized. A letter to 
the Edwards Congregational Church, Boston. By A. 
E. Newton. 16 cents. 

Answer to Charges ve Belief in Modern Revela- 
tions, gic. By Mr. & Mrs. A. E. Newton. 10 cents. 

The Religion of Manhood? or The Age of Thought. 
By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Paper bound, 16 cents; 
muslin 76 cents. 

The Philosophy of Creation: unfolding the lawa 
of tho Progressive bevo | id of Nature, and‘ em- 
bracing the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spirit 
World. By Thomas Paine, through the hand of 
Horaco Wood, Medium. 88 cents. ‘ 

Familiar Spirits, and Spiritual Manifestations; be- 
ing a series of articles by Dr. Enoch Pond, Profes- 
sor in tho Bangor Theological Semiuary, with a re- 
ply, by A. Bingham, Esq, of Boston. 16 conts. 

Spirit Manifestations: being an exposition of Views 
respecting the principal Fucts, Causes and Peculiar- 
ities involved, togethor with interesting Phenomenal 
Statements and Communications. By Adin Ballou. 
Puper, 60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

A Rivulet from the Ocean of Truth. An interest- 
ing Narrative of the advancoment of a Spirit from 
Darkness to Light,—proving the influence of Man 
on earth over the departed. By John .§. Adams.— 
26 cents. 5 

A Letter to.the Chestnut Street Congregational | 
Qiurch, Chelsea, Mass., in reply to its charges of 
having become a reproach to the cause of Truth, in 
consequence of- n change of religious boliof. By J. 
S. Adams. 16 cents. i 

New Testament Miracks and Modern Miracles.— 
The.compurative amount of evidence for each; tho 
nature of both; testimony of a hundred witnesses. 
An Essay rend before the Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge. By J. H. Fowler. 80 cents. 

Alessages frum the Superior Slate. ‘Communicated 
by John Murray, through J. M. Spear. & cents. 

An Epitome of Spirit Intercourse: by Alfred Cridge, 
writing medium. 88 cents. : 

Progressive Life of Spirits after Death, as given in 


` Spiritual communications to, and with Introduction 


and Notes, by A. B. Child, M. D. 15 cents. 

Natty, A Spirit: His Portrait and his Life. By 
Allen Putnam. Paper 60 cents; cloth 68 cents. 

Spirit Works, Real but not Miraculous. A Lecture 
by Allen Putnam. 26 cents. = 

Zhe Psalms of Life: A compilation of Psalms, 
Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, &c., embodying the 
Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment of 
the Present Age, By John S. Adams. 76 cents. 

The Spiritual Minstrel. A collection of Hymns 
and Music for the use of Spiritualists, in their Cir-. 
cles und Public Meetings. By J. B. Packard and J. 
S. Loveland. Puper, 25 cents; cloth, 88 cents. 

The Harmoniad, and Sacrod Molodist. By Asa 
Fitz. 88 cents, 

The Providences of God in History. By L. Judd 
Pardes, 10 cents. i e E 

The History of Dungeon Rock, 25 conts. 

Reply to the Rev. Dr. W. P. Lunt's Discourse 
agninst the Spiritual Philosophy. .By Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Torrey.. 15 cents. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, or tho Golden Age. By 
E. W. Loveland. , 76 cents. i 
r The Philosophy of Life. By E. W. Loveland.— 

1 26. 


Miscollancous and Reform Works. 


‘Eight Historical and Critical Lectures on the Bi- 
bie. By John Princo. Price $1. 

Tho Mistake of Christendom: or Jesus and his 
Gospel beforo Paul and Christianity. By Georgo 
Stearns. $1. 

Marriage and’Parentage: or the Reproductive Ele- 
ment in man as a moans to his Elovation and Mappi- 
ness. By Henry C. Wright. $1. . : 
i 1e Unwoleome Child: or tip me ofan unda- 
signed and undesired maternity. By Henry O. 
Wright. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 45 cents. os 

Sundorland’s Book of Human Naturo. $1. 

Sunderland’s Book of Health, and Paychology.— 
25 conta each.. ~ 


Sunderland's Theory of Nutrition. 60 ‘cents, 

The Errors of the Bible, demonstrated by tho 
Truths of Nature; or Man's only infallible Bule of 
Faith and Practice. By Henry C. Wright. Paper, 
25 cents; cloth, 88 conts. i 

Unconstitutionnlity of Slavery. By L. Spooner. 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1, : 

n Essay on tho Trial by Jury. By Lysander 
Spooner. $1. i 
Porsonal Memoir of Daniel Deyton: 26 cents. 

Tho Book of Notions, compiled by John Hayward, 
author of sevoral Gazotteors, and other works. Pa- 
per, 60 conts; cloth, 75 cents, i . 

‘The Scionco of Man applied to Epidemics; their 
Causo, Curo, and Prevention. By Lewis S. Hough. 
(Man's Life is his Universe.) Paper, 60 cents; oloth, 
75 dents. i 

A Wreath for St. Crispini being Sketches of Emi- 
nent Shoemakers. By J. Prince. 50 cents, f 

Christ and tho Pharisees, upon the Sabbath. By 
a Student of Divinity. 20 counts. . — , 

Six Years in aGeorglia Prison. Narrative of Lewis 
W. Paine, who was the sufferer. Papér, 26 cents; 
Cl Enyene Becklard’s Ppystelogioal “M 

Sugeno Becklard’s ogio: stories and 
Revelations. 26 cents. i E o 

Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 


‘on the subject of Masturbation. ? 12 cents. 


Facts and Important Information for Young Wom- 
on, on the same subject. 12. cents. j 
Tho Anti-Slavery“ Harp: A collection of Sorge; . 
compiled by William W. Brown. 12 cents.. `. 
Report of an extraordinary Church Trial; Cons 
gervallves versus Progressives, By Philo:Hermes 
cents, é G H 3 j 
A Voice from the: Prison, or Truths for the á 
way James A Clay. “i cente. p Š Sa 
' -two Wonders: or the Skill displ 
Miracles of Jains. Py D. Lyi ane ane a 
lssertation on the Evidences of Divine Inspiri». * ' 
tion, By Datus Kelly. 35 cents. ars m 


40° 
Chips and Porridge. 


‘Leavina His Oso —One day, when:-Mre, 
Partington was out—not in the usual accepta- 

_ tion of the term, but when she was on a visit 
to some neighbora—the minister called upon 

. her, and, upon her return, Mrs. Partington 
found a delicate bit of pasteboard upon her 


table. ' 

“ What is that?” said the dame, holding it 
up and looking at if from various angles, and 
holding her head back as though she were 
sighting it by her nose and chin. 

“It ig a card, I guess,” replied Ike, taking 
hold of it and reading it ; “yes, it is one of 
the minister’s cards.” 

‘Oh, you wicked boy,” said ‘she, holding up 
her finger, “how can you assassinate such a 
thing against eo good a man as that he plays 

“cards, though when I came to Boston every- 
body said I should find placards at the very 
street corners,” ae. 

“Tis his.” said Ike, “for here’s his name 
on it’. 0 

“Well, well, Heaven be good to us,” re- 
plied she, “for we are none of us any better 
than we ought to be, and some do worse than 
playing cards.” 

“Tt is a visiting card,” urged Ike, clearing 
up the mystery as the sun clears up a shower, 
“and he’s left it for you.” 

“How very kind,” said. she, smiling, “ T 
wonder what St. Paul did for cards when he 
went visiting. How he must have suffered for 
them.” -` S 

She placed the ‘card between the leaves of 
her old Bible, and Ike threw his bran new 
cap at the cat asleep in the shavings-basket. 


Amusrne, 1y True.—In ono of the populous 
. and thriving manufacturing towns near Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, one of the volunteer rifle com- 
“ panies recently had a meeting for tho purpose 
of choosing officers. It was known that there 
were many candidates for the honor, but it 
was not till the time of election that the ex- 
act state of the case was understood. On that 
occasion a suggestion was made that all the 
gentlemen desirous of becoming officers should 
retire during the election, when to the gener- 
al astonishment, it was found that only three 
members of the company were left to proceed 
with the business. The three gentlemen left 
to do the work, however, did not flinch from 
their duty, and those who had retired were in 
good time summoned back to the meeting. — 
They were informed that the meeting had felt 
great diffculty about: the selection, because 
the claims of all who had left the room wero 
so conspicuous it seemed invidious to take one 
in preference to another. Under these cir- 
cumstances the meeting had adopted the most 
‘obvious and satisfactory way of escaping tho 
difficulty py electing themselves to fill the 
three vacant posts.—London paper. ` 


A'Puzziep Puysicran.—Dr. Ferneau of 
Suffolk County, was called a week or two since, 
to visit a Canadian bricklayer, living at Cold 
Spring, and who was suffering from an attack 
of pleurisy. Dr. F. ordered him to apply a 
poultice to the part affected, and also left a 
potion to be taken internally. The suffering 
Canadian, thinking the outside application 
more palatable than the powder, reversed the 
physician's directions, and the next day found 

_ himself restored to health. On his rounds the 
next morning, the worthy physician called to 
see his bricklayer patient, and was surprised 
as well as pleased to find him up and at work, 
and attributing his recovery to the remedies 
he had prescribed, approached him with a 
query— i 

“So ho! you are well already, are you?” 

“Oh, yees,” replicd the patient, beaming 
on the doctor with an expression of gratitude. 

` “T swallow de poul-teecs and ‘rub all de pow- 

dave on de rib, and feel mooch bet-tare good !” 
+ The puzzled physician satisfied himself that 
such was really the case, and then droye off 
whistling. ' 

A Quicx Rerort.— A late well known 
member of the Scottish bar, when a youth, 
was somewhat of a dandy, and somewhat short 
and sharp in his temper. He was going to 
pay a visit in the country, and was making a 
great fuss about the preparing and putting up 
of his habiliments. His old aunt was much 
annoyed at all this bustle, and stopped him by 
the somewhat contemptuous question,— 

“Whaurs this your gaun, Robby, that ye 
mak sic a grand ware about your clases ?” 

The young man lost his temper, and pettish- 
ly replied,— 

“Tm going to the devil.” 


“Deed, Robby, then,” was thequict answer, 


“ye need na be sae nice, he'll tako ye just as 
ye aro.” ‘i 


JUST WHAT HE WAS SENT THERE FOR.—À 
convict about to be sent to prison was told thoy 
would set him to picking oakum.’. “Let ’em 
try it, by gosh ™ said he, “ PI tear their oak- 
um all to pieces.” -- l 


The editor’of one of the Maine papers Bays | 


-he has had a pair of boots given him, which 
were so tight that they came very near making 
him a Universalist, because he received his 
punishment as he went along, 

Vouraine’s definition of a physician is “an 

unfortunate gentleman who is expected every 

# day to perform a miracle, namely; to reconcile 
health with intemperance.” ee 


D 


` 


” He loves a wife, 8 children, a cow, 4 horses, 
& growceroy stoar, and other quodrepeds to 
mourn his loss—but in the spa len did lan- 
gwidoge ov the poit, his loss is there eternal 


gane. 

Prryvet.—Mr. Nellsop and puml: If you 
will stomp the abuv mi yure valerable col- 
yumns, I will be oblegated : send mo a coppy 


as I doant take your payper oanly after my 
nex doar naybor has threw with hisn. 


on2 yore entertainment jurnel, which is at 
yore option, send a copy to J. bangs remained 
widder, as she only gets my nabors payper tu 
reod wen Ime dun with it. Yoros. till deth 
du us part. 


fow mornings ago, says the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer, the elopement of a young couple from 
Barnesville, Ohio, who came here to the Met- 
callo House, and went to West Aloxandria in 
ahurry, and got married. This is only half of 
the story, and by no means the best half. It 
seems that the father of the young man, who 
lives near Barnesville, had been courting his 
present daughter-in-law for some time, and 
recently engaged himself to her. 
great confidence in the judgment. of his son, 
he concluded to send him down into the coun- 
try where the young lady resided, to take a 
look at her before the solemnization of the 
marriage contract. The son went down and 
returning, announced himself highly pleased, 
with the young woman, but counselled a short 
delay. He wanted time to learn more of his 


life, and which had so marked an influence up- 
on his character: 


influence on Irving’s future life, affected the 
character of his writings, and now that the 
death of both parties allows it to be spoken of 


a young lady whom he was to have married. 


one of the biographical notices published im- 


„men pour out oaths as if they were natural, 


‘cency ; but are forced to substitute some rhap- 


y iez 


A Woman’s Thoughts on Bonnets. 


A lady correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican writes from New York: 


“ The bonnet is the frame to the picture. — 


More Natural Spelling. 

The Aurora Commercial is guilty of the fol- 
lowing amusing obituary : 

Murer Eparur:—Jem bangs, we are sor- 
ry tu stait, has deseized. He derparted this 
Life last mundy. Jem wos generally consjd- 
dered a gud feller. He dide at ‘the age of 23 
years old. He went 4th without ary strug- 
gle; and such is Life. Tu Da we are as pep- 
per grass—mity smart—tu Morrer we are gut 
down like a cowcumber of the ground. Jem 
kept a nice store, which his wife now wates 
on. His vur-chews wos numerous to behold. 
Menny is the things we bot at his growccroy, 
and we are happy to state to the admirun 
wurll, that he never cheeted, speshully in 
the wate of markrel, which wos nice and 
smelt sweet, and his survivun wife is the same 
wa. We never new him to put sand in his 
shugar, tho he had a big sand bar in front of 
his hous; nur water in his Lickers, tho the 
ohio River run past. his dore. Piece to his 
remanes ! l E 


to its loveliness, A homely one hopes by a 
happy combinatfon of tints, to soften its ugli- 
ness, or to:suggdst a beauty which it does not 
possess. The present bonnets look like coal- 
scuttles, and will hardly succeed in making 
any one handsomer. In their anxiety to grow 
large all of a sudden they have burst out be- 
hind as well as before. - Thoy may be decided- 


pointed shelf, protruding over tho forehead, 
and a bag of lace hanging out of the crown, 
large enough for a work-pocket, it is anything 
but artistic. Stillit is refreshing to see heads 
crowned with flowers, instead of feathers. To 
me there was always an incongruity in the 
‘thought of robbing poor ostriches and smaller 
birds of their pretty tails, in order to trick 
out feminine heads, But flowers are a natu- 


Portry. ral ornament. Doubtless one of the first things 
ho di-od in his bod, which Eve did was to knot flowers in her 
a groat big buk he red, . hair, and to this day flowers and rare imita- 


a pray or ha loudly sed 
thon turned over on2 his bod, — 
and dur ned if he didn’t die—dead. 


tions of flowers mako the most simple and 
beautiful adorning of her multiplied daugh- 
ters. ‘The most graceful spring’ hat worn is 
the simplo straw, (void of the silk or lace 
crown,) trimmed with bucding green, or vio- 
let tints, and clusters of spring flowers. 

“The women’s bonnets are perfectly enor- 
mous,” writes the observing New York corres- 
pondent of the Charleston Mercury, “TI rode 
up in the stage, this morning, with one which 
could not be put into a half bushel basket 
without damaging its edges, (I mean the bon- 
net, not the basket), and reared its mighty 
front at least fiva inches above the pretty, 
vain little head within. The color of the 
monstrosity was a flaring red, and three great 
red roses bloomed awkwardly from its side.— 
‘Although oarlier than 10 A. M., and therefore 
far on the weather side of fashionable hours, 
the dear creaturo had on her very best and 
tip-toppest dress—a red silk, with flowers as 
big as the largest pattern of a parlor carpet; 
a richly embroidered velvet mantilla, which 
the fine dust of Broadway was rapidly mot- 
tling; and a parasol, that looked, for all the 
world, when it was open, liko an overgrown 
hollyhock. There was only one drawback to 
the complete gorgeousness of this gay young 
thing, and that is, I regret to say, a common 
one, in this age of sham, superficial ‘dressing. 
The delightful subject of my paragraph wore 
dirty yellow gloves, with great gashes between 
the thumbs and fingers. I have no doubt I 
should have found huge holes in her stockings, 
had I been treated to a peep of her twinking 
little feet.” 


ALLUG COLLY. 
[Nor a Bean.—Ef ‘yew stomp the abuv 


Yores, 


Cutting out 11s Fatnen.—We noticed, a 


Having 


Cunistian Growru.—You have but just 
commenced the Christian life, but I sce in 
you the germs of all those virtues and graces 
which you are yet to possess. . These spall 
beginnings are to me like faint sounds of mu- 
sic heard in the distance at night. I cannot 
tell what is playing, only that now and then 
a waft of melody comes to my ear; but, at 
length, the sounds grow louder and more dis- 
tinct, and as ono instrument and then anoth- 
er rises above the rest, I bear the clear tongue 
of the trumpet, the wild, wailing outcry of 
the spire-lifted clarionet, and the soft whisper 
of the flute; and, coming nearer, and increas- 
ing in volume, I recognize the air; and then, 
turning the corner of the street, there bursts 
upon me the swelling tide of Beethoyen’s har- 
monies !—Beecher. 


Joseph L. Ball, one of the solid men of 
Newburg, Q., has been arrested for making 
and passing counterfeit coin. He had a fino 
house, fine farin, lots of money that wasn’t 
bogus, and was a magistrate, so that, official- 
ly, he could free any of his gang in the hands 
of justice. $ 


“ mother-in-law,” and continued to visit her 
apparently for tliat purpose. The old man’s 
surprise, when he found that his son had cloped 
with the girl and victimized his (the son’s) 
confiding parent, may be imagined. 


Mr. Bryant, in his eulogy upon Washing- 
ton Irving, relates the following incident in his 


“Tt was during this interval (1800 to 1819) 
that an event took place which had a marked 


without reserve, gives a peculiar interest to 
his personal history. Ifo became attached to 


She died unwedded, in the flower of her age ; 
there was a sad parting between her and her 
lover, as the grave was about to separate them 
on the eve of what should have been her 
bridal ; and Irving ever after, to the close of 


his life, tenderly cherished her memory. In| _T!t#-—It is for young men to gather knowl- 


edge, old men to use it, and assure yourself 
that no man gives a fairer account of his time, 
than he that makes it his daily duty to make 
himself better, 


mediately after Irving’s déath, an old, well- 
worn copy of the Bible is spoken of, which 
was kept lying on tho table in his chamber, 
within reach of his bedside, bearing her name 
on the title page in a delicate female hand—a 
relic which we may presume to have been his 
constant companion. Those who are fond of 
searching in the biographies of eminent men 
for the cireumstances which determined the 
bent of their genius, find in this sad event, and 
the cloud it threw over the hopeful and cheer- 
ful period of early manhood, an explanation of 
the.transition from the unbounded playfulness 
of the History of Now York to tho serious, 
tender, and meditative vcin of the Sketch 
Book.” 


True cheerfulness makes a man happy in 
himself, and promotes the happiness of all 
around him. Itis the clear and calm sun- 
shine of a mind illuminated by piety and vir- 
tue. | 


Misrontunes are moral bitters, which fre- 
quently restore the healthy tone of the mind 
after it has been cloyed and sickened by the 

‘sweets of prosperity. 


Kipwan says that a pious Scotchman used 
to pray, “O Lord, keep me right; for thou 
knowest if I go wrong, it is hard to turn 
me.” 


` He only is independent who can maintain 


himself by his own exertions. 
bg UE enema an 


AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. | 
HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES 
MAIN, Healing Medium, has opened an Asylum for 


tho Afjicted at No. 7 Davis STREET, Boston, where 
he is 


Proranity—Swearing is void of all plea. 
It isnot the native offspring of the soul, not 
interwoven with the texture of the body, nor 
any way allied to our frame. For as a great 
man ( Tillotson ) expresses it, “though some 


yet no man was ever born of a swearing consti- 
tution.” But it is a custom, a low and paltry 
custom, picked up by low and paltry spirits, 
who have no sense of honor, no regard to de- 


nt by the above process on moderate terms. 
OS™ Patients desiring board should give notico in 
advance, that suitable arrangements may bo mado 
before their arrival. 

Those sending locks of hair to indicato thoir dis- 
gases, should enclose $1 for the examination, with a 
letter stamp to propay thelr postage. Also, stato 
leading symptoms, ago and sex. ‘Office hours from 
9 to 12 A. M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. 


sody of nonsense to supply the vacancy of 
good sense. Henco the silliness of the prac- 
tice can only be equaled by the silliness of 
those who adopt it,—Lamont. - R 


1 


. THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


A pretty face. wants the setting to add lustre. 


ly stylish, but they are not graceful. A high,. 


repared to accommodate patients -desiring 


ANNOUNCEMENTS — CONTINUED. 


Mns J. W. Currier lecturea in Portemouth, N, H., 
May 18th and 20th; Millford, N. H., 27th; Portland, 
Mo., June 8d and 10th; Burlington, Vt., 17th; Chicko- 
pee, Mass, June 24th and July 1st. She will speak 
in Oswego, N. Y., and Cincinnati, O., Sundays of 
October and November, and will probably spend the 
winter at the West and South. Friends in that di- 
rection who desire hor to visit them, should make 
early application. Address, Box 816, Lowoll, Mass. 

Mrs. A. P. Tompson may bo addressed at Lowell 
till further notico. Will speak in the surrounding 
towns on the Sabbath if desired. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ROOMS, 


142 Washington Street, Boston. 


EXAMINATIONS Day and Evening. 
SPECIAL ADVICE as to Occupation, &c. 
CLASS LECTURES from October to May. 
All of FOWLER & WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
CABINET and MUSEUM Free TO VISITORS. 


D. P. BUTLER; 
Phrenologist and Bookseller, 


No. 142 WASHINGTON STREET......... BOSTON. 


8. T. MUNSON, 


Having removed from No. 6 Great Jones street, is 
now located at 143 Fulton street, where he will con- 
tinue to reccive orders for Books, Pamphlets, &e.— 
He is also prepared to do a general Agency business, 
and solicits the patronage of his friends and the pub- 
lic generally. S. T. M. is tho solo agent in Now 
York City for Mrs. METLER'S invaluable medi- 
cines, Restorative Syrup—Qts. $2; Pints $1; Pul- 
monaria $1 per bottle; Neutralizing Mixture 50 cts.; 
Dysentery Cordial 50 cts.; Elixir 50 cts.; Liniment 
$1 50; Healing Ointment per Box, 25 cts. Theso 
medicines will be carefully packed and shipped to 
any part of the country. 
General Agent, 
S. T. Munson, 143 Fulton street, N. Y. 


S. Q. & H. W. SMITH, 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


Podal Bass Harmontums, 


ORGAN MELODEONS, AND MELODEONS, 
NO. 611 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


'PHE ORGAN HARMONIUM is designed both for 

Church and Parlor; contains four sets of reeds, 
eleven registers (or stops,) and capable of great pow- 
er, and ye by the use of the stops, may be played its 
soft as tho Æolian Harp. The Performer, at his op- 
tion, can imitate the Flute, Fife, Clarionet, or Haut- 
boy, so perfectly that ono would suppose that they 
were listening to either of the above instruments se- 
parately, or combine the whole, and thus give the 
effect of GRAND ORGAN. - In an elegant rosewood 
case for $250. 

THE PEDAL BASS HARMONIUM is arranged 
with two manuals or banks of Keys, the lowest set 
running an octave higher than the other, and may be 
used separately, and thus get in one case two dis- 
tinct instruments; or by the use of tho coupler, the 
two banks of keys may be played at the samo time 
by tho use of the front set only. This connected 
with the Sub-Bass, will produce the effect of a large 
organ, and is sufficiently’ heavy to fill a house that 
sents from 1000 to 1500 persons. 

THE ORGAN MELODEON is designed for par- 
lor and private use. The construction is similar to 
the Church Instrument, being arranged with two 
banks of Keys, nnd when used together, by means of 
the coupler, is capable of as great volume of power 
as the Church instrument, slici used without the 
Pedals. ` 

Also, every varicty of MELODEONS for Parlor 
use. 

Purchasers may rely upon instruments from our 
manufactory being made im the most complete nud 
thorough manner. Having resumed the spacious 
Buildings, 611 Washington Street, we havo every fa- 
cility for manufacturing purposes, and employ none 
but the most experienced workmen, In short, we 
will promiso our customers an instrument equal if 
not superior to any manufacturer, and guarantee en- 
tire and perfect satisfaction. 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others in- 
terested in music matters, aro respectfully invited to 
visit our rooms at any time, and examine or test our 
instruments on exhibition for sale nt their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public us to the 
excellence of the Melodcons and Harmoniums from 
our manufactory, we beg leavo to refer, by permis- 
sion, to the following Piano Forte manufacturers of 
Boston, who have examined our instruments, and 
will give their opinion when called upon: 

Chickering & Sons; Wm. P. Emerson; Georgo 
Hews; Hallet & Cumston; Brown & Allen; Wood- 
ward & Brown; T. Gilbert & Co.; A. W. Ladd & 
Co.; Nowhall & Co. z 

MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS RENTED. 
Persons who wish to hire Melodeons and Harmoni- 
ums with a view of purchasing at the end of the 
year, can have the rent credited us part payment of 
the purchaso money. This matter is worthy of spe- 
cial note, ag it enables those who desire a fair test of 
the instruments before purchasing, to obtain it at the 
expense of the manufacturers, to the extent at least 
of a year's rent. . 

Orders from any part of the country or world, 
sent direct to the manufactory in Boston, with cash 
or satisfactory reference, will be promptly attended 
to, and as faithfully executed as if the parties wero- 
present, or employed an agent to solevt, and on as 
reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll leg, 1 1-2 octave, $60; Scroll leg, 6 octavo, 
$75; Piano style, 6 octave, $100; Piano style, ox- 
tra finish,‘b octave, $110; Pinno style, carved log, 
3125; Pinno style, 2 sets of reeds, $150; Piano style, 
6 octave, $130; Organ Melodeon, $200; Organ Har. 
monium, $260; Podal Bass Harmonium, $276. 

Ilustrated Catalogue sent free on application to 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
512 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Of the Four Reviews and Blackwood, 
COMMENCE JANUARY, 1860. 
TERMS. . 


Per ann. 

I es any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviows, 5 00 
For any threo of the four Reviews, 7 00 
For all four of the Reviews, 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Maguzine, 8 00 
For Blackwood and one Review, 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Revies, 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


Os Money current in the Stato whero issued will 
be received at par. 


CLUBBING: 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Ciuns ordering four or more 
copies of any ono or more of the above works.— 
‘Thus: Four copies'of Blackwood, orof ono Review, 
-will be sent to one nddress for $9; four copies of the 
four Reviews and Blackwood for $80; and s0 on. 
O7 Remittances should always be addressed to 
the Publishers. _ ; 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
No. b4 Gold St., New York. 


) 


May 12, 1860, 


Announcements. 


[All persons announced ns spenkers, under thts 
head, are requested to use their influence in favor of 
procuring subscribers for, and extending the cirow- 
Jation of, the EcLecrio. 


Mns, R. H. Burt, writing and tranco medium, 


No. 2 Columbia street, (out of Bedford st.) Boston, | 


Mass. Room No. 6, Thayer on tho door. Hours, 
from 10 to 1 and 2 to 7. 


Miss Eua E. Ginson will lecture during the 


monthof May next, in St. Louis, Mo. Thoso inthe - 


west and north west, who wish her services, after 
May, will please address her at St. Louis, care of 
James H. Blood, Post Office Box 3391. 


Misa Emma HarbinoE will lecture in Philadel- 
phia during March. Providence, Plymouth, Port- 
land, &c., during the Spring months. Appfications 
for week evenings in adjacent places, to be addressed 
to 8, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Miss Rosa T. Amepy will lecture in Chicago and 
Milwaukie during the months of May and June.— 
Friends on the route desiring her services on the Sab- 
bath or week evenings, will please address her dur- 
ing the present month, care of D. L. Poole, Oswego, 
N. Y.; his address generally, 82 Allen street, Boston, 
Mass, 

N. Franx -Wire will lecturo in Troy, N. Y., 
through Fobruary; Plymouth, Mass., March 4th and 
11th; Quincy, March 18th and 26th; Foxboro’, April 
Ist; Lowell, April 8th and 16th; Dodworth Hall, 
New York, April 22d and 29th; Providence, R. I, 
May 6th and 18th; Willimantic, Conn, May 20th and 
27th; Oswego, N. Y., through June. Applications 
for week evenings addressed as rboye will bo attend- 
ed to. 


Miss R. R. AmEDY, 82 Allen strect, Boston, Trance 
Speaking Medium, will answer calls for speaking on 
the Sabbath, and at any other time tho friends may 
desire. Address her at 32 Allen strect, Boston.— 
ISZ She will also attend funerals. 

Cartes A. Haypen, Trance Speaking Medium, 
will receive calls to lecture. Address at this office. 


Miss A. W. Spracur will speak at Davenport, 
Towa, 1st Sunday in Jan., at Cincinnati, 2d and 3d 
Sundays, at Terro Haute, Ind., 4th and 6th Sundays, 
aud at Chicago through February. 

J. 5. Loverand will lecture in Oswego, N. Y., 
during the months of November and February; and 
in Boston on the threo first Sundays in January. 
Will lecture week evenings in tho vicinity of the 
above named places. Address at 14 Bromfield st., 
care of Bela Marsh, Boston. 

N. S. GREENLEAF is ready to answer calls to loo- 
ture on tho Sabbath. Address, Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Jams Cooren, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, answers 
calls to lecture in tranco state. 


G. B. STEBBINS speaks on Sundays through the 


year at Ann Arbor, Mich.; and will answer culls to ` 


lecture in that vicinity in the week. 


A. C. Rontxson, Trance Speaker, will receive calls 
to lecture. Address at Fall River, Mass. 


Rev. Joun Prerront will receive calls to speak on 
Spiritualism. Address, West Medford, Mass. 


BENJAMIN DANFORTH will receive calls to preach 
on Ancient and Modern Spiritualism synonymous 
with the Gospel of Christ, ns he understands it. Ad- 
dress nt 22 Pitt st., Boston. 


Mrs. B. B. DaAxrortn, Trance Spenking, Healing, 
and Developing Medium. Office, 14 Bromfield st., 
from 9 A. M. to5 P.M. At her residence, 22 Pitt 
st., from 6 to 9 P. M. Boston, Mass. 


_ C. T. Intsr, Trance Medium, Taunton, Mass., care 


John Eddy, Esq. ; 

Mrs. A. W. DELAroLIE, Trance and Test Medium. 
Examinations and Prescriptions given in an accurate 
form., Rooms, No. 6 La Grange Place. 

Hours, from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 

Mrs Many A. Ricker, Trance Medium. Rooms, 
145 Mover st, Boston. Office Hours from 9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. Terms, for privato sittings $1 00 per 
hour. i 

Tue BOSTON SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE will be held 
overy Wednesday evening, commencing at 7 1-2 
o'clock, at the Spiritual Age Hall, for the discussion 
of questions connected with Spiritualism and reform. 

Mrs. R. H. Burr lectures in the trance state upon 
Spiritual and Practical Life, Metaphysics, and Re- 
ligion, Address 2.Columbia street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. York, Healing Medium and Clairvoyant, has 
wonderful powers. Medical Examinations $1 00, 
Business 50 cents. Residence, Spear Placo, out of 
Pleasant st., Boston. 

Mrs. B. K. Lirrie, Tranco and Test Medium.— 
Rooms 85 Beach st., hours from 9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 6 
and from 8 to 10 P. M. Terms per hour for ono or 
two persons $1 00. Clairvoyant Examinations $1 00. 
Examinations by hair $1 00. Boston, Mass. 


| MEDIUMS IN MAINE. 


Joru WILLIAM, trance speaking medium, Skow- 
hegan, Maine. 

Mrs. Leach, Brower, Writing and Trance Medium. 
` Mr. BRESMHALL, Bolfast, powerful Healing Medium. 

Mr. A. B. Prence,-Belfust, Trance Speaking Me- 
dium. 2s 

Giuson Smiru, Camden, Trance Speaking, Hea 
ing and Lecturing Medium. ; 

Mr. Cates Tuosas, Camden, powerful Prescrib- 
ing, Describing, and Healing Medium, by the laying 
on.of handa. 

JouxP. Corron, Scarsport, Rapping and Physical 
Medium. 

Josern N. Hopes, Monroe, Prescribing, Trance 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. 

G. B. Horxins, Oldtown, Trance Speaking Me- 
dium. . . 

Rosan M. Sarr, Hampden, Trance Speaking 
Medium. i 

Susan W. Jackson, Hampden, Rapping, Tipping 
and Healing Medium. 

Russet SEVERENCE, Bradford, powerful Healing 
and Trance Medium. . t 

Miss EMELINE CUNNINGHAM, Bradford, Trance 
Speaking and Prescribing Medium. 

Mrs. KEEN, Augusta, Writing and Tranco Medium. 

J. L. Lovett, Yarmouth, Clairvoyant, Healing, 
Tranco Speaking and Lecturing Medium. 

Mrs. HAsKELL, Buckfleld, Trance Speaking and 


Lecturing Medium. 


Miss A. C. Cran, Stevens’ Plains, Writing, Trance 


Speaking and Lecturing Medium. 
Bens. Corson, Monroe, Presgribing and Trance 
Medium. : 


